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Who Could? 


But not in April—never! 


And the north wind calls forever; 


As long as an April sky is blue. 
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MAY grow old, perhaps, some day, 


I may grow old when the sky is gray 
And the snow is deep as it bars the way, 


But I'll never grow old—though I’m ninety-two, 


—Grantland Rice, in 
“Songs of the Open.” 
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| Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Principal of the Detroit Day School for the Deaf, utilizing the 
RADIOEAR for special work by moving it to the auditorium. 


| In Less Than Iwo Years 


| More than one thousand supposedly deaf children are learning to speak as hearing 
children learn to talk. They are now able to hear the voice (by means of the Radioear 
Teaching Set) as normal hearing children. They are no longer being trained as deaf 
children, but are being given instruction as hard of hearing children. 


In the very near future any school claiming progressiveness in teaching must recognize 
the fact that more than three-fourths of the so-called deaf children have usable residual 
hearing. With the means now at hand for utilizing this hearing, training them as deaf 
children is nothing more than a social and economic waste. 


| In less than two years over twenty schools have started with the Radioear System of 
| teaching and new ones are being rapidly added. Residual hearing is the most valuable 
| factor in the education of more than three-fourths of these so-called deaf children and it is 
becoming increasingly more valuable all the time. 
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THIS MONTH’S 


Lucile M. Moore needs no introduction to 
regular readers of THE VOLTA Review. As a 
popular contributor, as Supervising Principal of 
the Florida School, and as a member of the 
Association Board, she is well known. 


A graduate of Oberlin College, Janet P. 
Shaw is a former teacher of English Literature 
in Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, the 
alma mater of the boy of whom she writes. 

Love of books and reading lured Anne Wakely 
Jackson away from music as a profession and 
into library work at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf; though she still composes music when- 
ever her numerous other duties allow time for it. 


Nelle M. Cuddy, a valued member of the 
Illinois faculty, has charge of the important 
work of which she writes. 


The Cincinnati Day School for the Deaf 
started Edward P. Cleary on his educational 
career. He graduated from Gallaudet College 
in 1887, and has been, fot nearly thirty-seven 
years, a teacher at the Illinois School. He es- 
tablished the Cathedral School in Cincinnati, 
now known as St. Rita’s. 

Isabel Emerson, who sent her article from 
across the Atlantic, is the author of “Things 
Seen in Sicily.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


For a splendid introduction of Yvonne Pitrois, 
see the inset by Corinne Rocheleau, on page 182. 


For a long time THE VoLta Review has 
been begging Jennie M. Henderson, Assistant 
Principal of the Horace Mann School, for this 
account of her remarkably successful auricular 
work. 

S. M. L., hiding modestly behind initials, is 
a teacher at the School for the Deaf in Buffalo. 

Like so many other teachers of the deaf, 


Lettie W. McKinney is from Stanford, Ky. 
After being trained in North Carolina, she 


taught in Nebraska, Maryland and Virginia, and _ 
was a supervising teacher in Michigan before 


accepting her present position at the Gough 
School in San Francisco. 

Elizabeth Vincent Scott of the Parker Practice 
Day School, Chicago, has -had training and ex- 
perience in teaching both hearing and deaf chil- 


dren. She is working along the line of creative | 


education and the project method, applied to 
teaching the deaf. 


The Mystic Oral School initiated Anne Irenus 
Hines into the mysteries of teaching the deaf. 
She is now a teacher in the primary department 
of the Horace Mann School, Boston. 
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May Day—National Child 
Health Day 


By LuctLeE M. Moore 


ENTION of May Day brings to 

most of us visions of flower- 

garlanded May poles, fair young 
May queens and all manner of spring-time 
festivity. This year the day has additional 
meaning, for in many quarters the keynote 
of its celebration is to be found in parents, 
who will aid in a national observance of 
May Day as Child Health Day. Indeed it is 
planned that this form of celebration shall 
be international, to some extent, for the ar- 
rangements cover the whole of North Amer- 
ica, wherever the committee in charge can 
secure cooperation. 

The slogan Parent Participation has a 
pleasing ring. It is easy to see that if all the 
parents of all the children in the United 
States should imbibe the spirit of this kind 
of May Day, a great many of our future na- 
tional problems would be solved before they 
take form. “The world moves forward on 
the feet of its children’: a whole generation 
of children freed from preventable health 
handicaps would mean that our country 
thirty years from now would be manned by 
very superior people, and our homes mean- 
while considerably happier places. 

Laying aside sheer idealism, however, this 
placing of parents in the foreground of May 
Day would seem to offer a golden oppor- 
tunity to us who are interested in deaf and 
hard of hearing children, whether we be 
parents or friends, relatives or teachers. 


The public in general knows very little about 
the world-wide problem of ears. It does not 
know that there are three or four million, 
approximately, of school-age children in 
these United States who are either already 
deaf, partially deaf, or certain to become so 
sooner or later as they progress toward mid- 


die life. It does not know that without 


special measures of help many of these 
youngsters will eventually be like aliens in 
their own families and among their fami- 
lies’ associates; that they will be lonely, re- 
sentful of their isolation, and ‘“‘difficult,”’ 
and will seek such companionship as they 
may regardless of social levels: that some of 
them will be as wholly uneducated as the 
remotest South Sea Islander ever was. It does 
not know that a majority will find it ex- 
tremely hard to make a living, and, in many 
cases, impossible to become more than man- 
ual laborers no matter how fine their minds 
may be. Because the public is not aware of 
these things it is not interested in the meas- 
ures of prevention and special training by 
which the situation must be met. 

It is evident that the matter of making the 
world a safer place for ears and for those in 
any degree deprived of their use will have to 
be brought to common attention by chose of 
us already familiar with it through personal 
contact. Perhaps it would help us to think 
out certain points at which an informed pub- 
lic mind would make the greatest difference. 
Some suggest themselves at once, as: 
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I. How to prevent deafness 
II. How to detect deafness 
III. How to train a deaf child before 
school age 
IV. What school should do for him 
V. What is possible for him in the 
way of self-support. 


There are others, but let us consider these 
briefly. 

PREVENTION 

Certain phases of prevention are best 
dealt with by medical authorities, for they 
root in conditions, occurring before birth. 
That such a calamity as deafness should re- 
sult from ignorance of causes likely to pro- 
duce it seems a reflection upon our national 
intelligence, yet just that is happening, and 
among people of highest standing. Conclu- 
sions that seem fairly well established about 
these things ought to be matters of common 
knowledge. 

But assuming that a child has arrived in 
the world with normal equipment, he yet has 
dangers to face that threaten the delicate or- 
gans of hearing. Common experience has 
worked out some of the places that need 
safeguarding. 

We know that the human animal, infant 
or adult, is harmed by over-heated rooms, 
over-warm clothing, lack of fresh air and 
sunshine, unsuitable food, unwise chilling, 
severe over-fatigue, faulty health habits, and 
so on, and that the troubles resulting often 
manifest themselves in health conditions that 
may affect the hearing. 

We know that the baby set to creep on 
the floor has a warm, moist mouth held in- 
vitingly near germs brought into the house 
by entering feet. 

We know that it is most difficult to tell 
whether a screaming baby has earache, colic, 
a nagging pin or a temperamental kink, and 
it is wise to find out as nearly as may be. 

We know that scarlet fever, menin- 
gitis, and others of the more virulent dis- 
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eases of childhood have left great trains of 
deafness in their wake, but medical science, 
happily, is lessening that danger. We know, 
too, that where records of deaf children have 
been kept they show a surprising number 
deafened by whooping cough and measles— 
the latter all the more to be dreaded because 
it so often makes its severest attack during 
a relapse after apparent recovery. 

We know that the child who does not 
breathe through his nose night and day, who 
has a tendency to colds and sore throats, the 
bridge of whose nose is broadened, who is 
unduly irritable, nervous or delicate, is often 
found to have adenoids, and that these an- 
noying little bunches of trouble frequently 
affect the hearing as well as the mental and 
physical health. Not the family doctor with 
his manual examination, but the specialist 
with the reflector that enables him to see 
conditions high up in the nasal passages, is 
the person to render verdict; and his services 
should be sought and the simple operation 
he may advise performed at whatever early 
age suspicious symptoms are observed. We 
know the importance of this, and the neces- 
sity for watchfulness lest there be recurrence, 
if we are to safeguard hearing. 

We know about diseased tonsils, brother- 
trouble to adenoids. 

We know the danger to hearing of neg- 
lected earache, running eats, and any kin- 
dred trouble. 

We know that ears are often injured by 
certain powerful medicines unwisely ad- 
ministered. 

We know that a sharp box on the ear may 
cause deafness: that diving with unprotect- 
ed ears may do so: that any falls or blows 
that bump the head severely are risky events 
for ears. 

We know that even frightening a little 
child severely has been credited with terrific 
nervous and mental effects, including deaf- — 
ness. 
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In fact we know that the organs of hear- 
ing are most delicate structures, easily dam- 
aged, and should be safeguarded in every 
possible way. 


DETECTING DEAFNESS 

Now let us think about simple ways of de- 
tecting deafness. Such thought is needed, we 
know, for the records of schools for the deaf 
show a very large percentage of guesses in 
reply to questions as to the cause of the chil- 
dren’s deafness. This is not surprising, for 
young parents, vaguely aware that there are 
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fect is discovered and treated or otherwise 
dealt with, the better for the child; this we 
know. 

We know, too, thanks to the work of the 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing, of the 
grim need for hearing tests among public 
school children. Three million of them al- 
ready in public school, the surveys show, 
with hearing affected or certain to become 
so: and some authorities believe that as high 
as 80 per cent of them could be salvaged. 
These children, many of them repeating 
their grades, counted dull, hopelessly handi- 





deaf people in the 
world and not at all 
expecting deafness in 
their own family, very 
gradually become 
aware that all is not 
well with their child; 
and when it fails to 
talk in due time they 
hope against hope, 
till they can no 
longer doubt that the 
child is either deaf 
or mentally defect- 
ive. Meanwhile there 





THE CHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


HE idea to which we should strive is 
that there shall be no child in Amer- 
ica: 

That has not been born under proper 
conditions 

That does not live in hygienic surround- 
ings 

That ever suffers from undenourishment 

That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection 


That does not receive primary instruction 
i“ element of hygiene and good 
h 


That has not the complete birthright of 
a sound mind in a sound body 


That has not the encouragement to ex- 


capped because no- 
body — not even 
themselves— 
realizes what is the 
real trouble, acquir- 


ing all sorts of in- | 
feriority complexes | 


and habits of bluff-| 


ing, dispositions 
warping under the 
strain of misunder- 
standing; don’t they 
wring the heart? 
And among them, 
sitting on back seats 





has been no noting press in full 
of facts on which to 
base conclusions. It 
is almost impossible 





est measures the spirit 
within is the final endownment of 
every human being. 


doing “busy work,” 
or perhaps just sit- 
ting, becoming ac- 


Herbert Hoover i 
customed to failure, 








to make any accurate 
test of a baby’s hearing, but common sense 
coupled with day-by-day observation should 
satisfy anyone as to whether the child re- 
sponds to sound after ten days or so of life, 
if its general conditions are normal. The 
distinction between response to sound and 
response to vibration must be made, but 
when looked for it is not difficult. Finer 
distinctions as to total or partial deafness 
have to come gradually; but intelligent 
parents can and should have a pretty fair 
idea whether their child hears normally, and 
in case of doubt should lose no time in seek- 
ing expert advice. The earlier a hearing de- 


often being handed 
along from grade to grade in mistaken kind- 
ness, with no semblance of education, are 
totally deaf children, or those with hearing 
severely and hopelessly impaired from early 
childhood. We know how every school for 
the deaf can tell its story of children brought 
in at ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen years of 
age from the public schools, with a mumble 
called speech, a card showing steady promo- 
tion from grade to grade, and utter inability 
to put half a dozen words together in a sen- 
tence. We know that such a child cannot use 
English, partly for the same reason that his 
father probably cannot use Chinese—he has 
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never heard it: and that he must be taught 
by special methods to talk, read lips, and 
use language. We know that, just as we 
might be able to copy Chinese characters 
without the slighest idea of their meaning, 
so a deaf child may copy whole pages of 
printed matter into writing and yet not know 
the meaning of a single word. 


We know, too, the urgent necessity for 
using every bit of hearing a partially deaf 
child may have, for giving him lip-reading, 
keeping his speech and voice normal, and for 
educating him among hearing children. 


When we picture this vast army of po- 
tentially or actually deaf citizens now in the 
public schools and add to them the thou- 
sands in special and private schools, or in no 
school, an army to be replaced by another 
equally large of oncoming children, end- 
lessly ; it would seem that the onward march 
of progress might halt considerably in spots 
unless the work of prevention becomes gen- 
eral and efficient. Eighty per cent saved—or 
even forty per cent—would make quite a 
difference! 


HoME TRAINING 


The keynote in all home training should 
be normality. We know that not by. indulg- 
ing, not by shielding, not by excusing, not by 
neglecting, but by treating the deaf child 
precisely as his normal brother or sister wise- 
ly would. be treated, excepting only the ab- 
solutely impossible, can this child be helped 
toward fulness of life. The astonishing at- 
tainment of many deaf children whose train- 
ing has been keyed to this note has demon- 
strated that, granted equal intelligence and 
given skill, industry, faith and wisdom on 
the part of those in charge, a deaf child 
eventually can be brought into approximate 
equality with a hearing child in all but 
hearing. 

We know the excellent material furnished 
free by the Volta Bureau to guide parents of 
little deaf children; and we know the cor- 
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respondence course for parents of little deaf 
children, prepared by Mr. John Dutton. 
Wright and obtainable from the Wright 
Oral School, New York City. 

We know the extraordinary care that 
should be taken to conserve a deaf child’s 
sight, to develop him physically, to cultivate 
his powers of observation, to train him to 
self-control and responsibility, to keep him 
mentally and physically sound, throughout 
his youth. 

SCHOOLING 


We know that the deaf child matt have 
special instruction if his use of English and 
his ability to talk and to read lips are to be 
in any degree satisfactory. 

We know that there are many different 
schools for the deaf and several types of 
schools. 

We know that these schools may be 
placed in two broad classifications according 
to the belief on which their system fests; one 
believing that a deaf person can be a normal 
person in all but ears, the other that he is 
necessarily a person of special type. 

We know that, while many have been 
unable to do so, something like two hundred 
and fifty deaf young people have made good 
in schools and colleges with hearing young 
people in these United States, and some of 
the foremost colleges and universities of the 
country have had graduates who were totally 
and congenitally deaf. 


ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES 
We know, too, that the average deaf man — 
or woman, having had to combat difficulty — 
all his life, is serious, dependable, con- 
scientious, and trained to his task. 
We know that there are few occupations 


in which deaf people are not making good, 4 


and certain of these people not only in trades 
but in positions of responsibility and author- ~ 
ity; yet the weight of employer-opinion all § 

(Continued on Page 195) 
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What Kind of Registration 


Have You? 


This is the Question Superintendents Will Soon Be Asking Teachers Who 
Apply For Positions ; 


F you were among those present at the 
| meeting of the Association at Staunton, 

in 1928, you will probably remember 
an important resolution introduced by Miss 
Anne Berkeley on behalf of the faculty and 
students of the summer school. It read as 
follows: 


“Whereas, the student body and faculty 


. of the 1928 summer school of the American 


Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf feel that the time has 
come when the work of the committee on 
the standardization of  teacher-training 
should be supported and supplemented by 
greater professional unity among the teach- 
efs; an 

“Whereas, it is felt that such unity would 
result in inestimable benefit to the children 
in whose service we labor, to the superin- 
tendents who are guiding the work, and to 
the teachers themselves, we, the student 
body and faculty of the 1928 summer school, 
offer the following resolution to the Asso- 
ciation : 

“Resolved, that a joint committee of su- 
perintendents and teachers be elected dur- 
ing this meeting (a) to formulate profes- 
sional standards; (b) to work out a plan of 
registration and recognition of teachers of 
the deaf qualifying under these standards; 
and (c) to submit the plan to the profes- 
sional members of the Association by letter, 
through the office of the Association at the 
Volta Bureau. 

“Further resolved, that if this plan is ap- 
proved by a majority of the professional 
members of the Association, the Board of 
Directors be instructed to put it in opera- 
tion; and that the following persons be 
named as a committee to carry out the pro- 
visions of these resolutions: Superintendents, 
Mr. H. M. McManaway, Dr. Harris Taylor 
and Miss Mabel Adams; Teachers, Miss 
Maty New, Miss Dorothy Morris, and Mrs. 


: | Incile M. Moore.” 


You will readily realize that the carrying 
out of this resolution represented no small 
amount of work. It was reported upon 
tentatively at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors in January, 1929, discussed and 
amended by the committee members and 
various consultants at the summer school in 
Olathe, and finally presented to the Board 
of Directors at their meeting in New York, 
January 18, 1930. After making further 
amendments, the Directors instructed the 


.editor of the Volta Review to publish the 


report, requesting comments upon it from 
the professional members of the Association. 
All comments will be assembled at the 
Volta Bureau and forwarded to the com- 
mittee. In the absence of comments from 
a member, his approval will be assumed. 

In reading this report, bear in mind the 
following points: 1. Registration will be 
voluntary. No teacher will be obliged to 
register. The opportunity to do so will be 
offered by the Association, to its members, 
in order that the ambitious may have their 
achievements recorded and made accessible 
to authorities who inquire. 2. The plan 
will not be put into operation until after 
it has been approved by a majority of teach- 
ers who are members of the Association. 
If -you would like to see it altered in any 
particular, now is the time to say so. You 
are not only invited, you are urged, to com- 
ment. 


Report of the Committee on Professional 
Standards 


Prompted by a desire to give some meas- 
ure of recognition to teachers of deaf chil- 
dren who have endeavored to equip them- 
selves adequately for service-and who have 
given evidence of professional spirit and 
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professional growth, and seeking also to 
render a service to schools in the selection 
of efficient teachers, and for the purpose of 
raising che standards of teacher-prepara- 
tion, The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf shall 
establish at the Volta Bureau a department 
for the Registration of Teachers of the Deaf, 
under requirements approved by the Board 
of Directors of this Association. 


ELIGIBILITY 


In addition to the professional require- 
ment hereinafter described, applicants must 
be at least twenty years of age, must possess 
high normal character and intelligence, and 
be capable of exerting an influence for good 
wherever they may be placed; and must fur- 
nish evidence of at least two years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience as attested by 
certificate signed by supervisor, principal or 
superintendent. 


TERMS OF REGISTRATION 


Registration shall be for a period of four 
years with the privilege of renewal subject 
to regulations for renewal approved by the 
Board of Directors. A certificate of Regis- 
tration shall be issued under the seal of the 
Association to applicants who meet the rfe- 
quirements for registration. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


To be classified as a standard college, a 
standard university, teachers’ college, liberal 
arts college, or technical college, an insti- 
tution must be accredited by an accrediting 
agency recognized by this Board, such as the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, etc. 


COLLEGIATE REGISTRATION 


An applicant to be entitled to collegiate 
registration shall hold a baccalaureate degree 
from a standard university, teachers’ college, 
liberal arts college, or technical college, and 
shall have completed a definite course of 
instruction for a period of not less than one 
year in training for the oral teaching of deaf 
children. A Summer Normal School certi- 
ficate issued by this Association, together 
with two years of additional successful 
teaching experience, may be accepted in lieu 
of the course of training, from teachers who 
entered the profession prior to 1925. 
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STANDARD REGISTRATION 


An applicant to be entitled to Standard 
Registration shall have completed not less 
than two years of work in a standard college 


or an approved junior college or normal — 
school, which shall include three college — 


session hours in Education, and in addition 
shall have completed a definite course of 
instruction for a period of not less than one 
year in training for the oral teaching of. deaf 
children. Two Summer Normal certificates 
issued by this Association, together with two 
additional years of successful teaching ex- 
perience, may be accepted in lieu of the 
course of training, from teachers who entered 
the profession prior to 1925. 


REGISTERED TEACHER 


An applicant for registration as Registered 
Teacher shall be a graduate of a standard 
four year high school course as approved 
by the Board of Directors, and in Peition 
shall have completed two years of training 


. for the oral teaching of deaf children. Two 


Summer Normal School certificates issued 
by this Association, together with two ad- 
ditional years of successful teaching expe- 
rience, may be accepted in lieu of one year 
of training, in the discretion of the Board. 

A teacher holding the classification of 
Registered Teacher may secure Standard 
Registration by submitting credits for 16 
collegiate session hours in a standard uni- 
versity, or college, of which at least three 


hours shall be for courses in _Education. © 
Three Summer School certificates issued by — 


this Association may be accepted in lieu of 
this requirement. 


EXTENSION AND RENEWAL OF 
REGISTRATION 


Certificates of Registration may be extend- 
ed or renewed by the Board of this Associa- 
tion subject to the requirements given below. 
All applications for renewal or extension 
should be sent through the superintendent 
under whom the applicant is teaching and be 
accompanied by his recommendation or en- 
dorsement. - 

1. The holder must present evidence that 
he has been a successful teacher. % 
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2. The holder must show evidence that 
he has read with care and appreciation five” 
books on the Teacher Reading Course dut- | 
ing the life of the certificate, and be pre 
pared to make a synopsis of one of the books - 
named. The Reading Course will be pub-— 
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lished in the Volta Review, and reprints 
may be had upon application. 

3. In addition to the first and second re- 
quirements, the holder must satisfy at least 
one of the following conditions: 


(a) Take an examination on the two 
books on education in the Reading 
Course for the year in which the 
certificate expires. 

(b) Present the equivalent of three ses- 
sion hours credit in education or 
approved academic subjects. 

(c) Make a contribution to professional 
literature by the publication of a 
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book, monograph or acceptable ar- 
ticle which would give proof of 
seasoned professional thought. 

(d) Present a report on extensive travel 
in the United States or abroad 
which would serve to improve 
geographical, historical or social 
equipment. 

(e) Make a definite and distinct con- 
tribution to educational practice in 
administration, in supervision or in 
processes of instruction. 


A Summer Normal School Certifi- 
cate issued by this Association will 
be accepted in lieu of (b) above. 


NOTE: 





Latham Bruenig-A Deaf Boy 
Without a Handicap 


By JANET P. SHAW 


HE other day when some friends were 
[commenting on the unusual accom- 

plishments of Latham Bruenig, one of 
the number happened to remark that she 
thought they were especially praiseworthy on 
account of his handicap. ‘“What handicap?” 
skeptically questioned Jack F., one of his boy 
admirers, when he overheard the remark. 

It is doubtless more or less of an exagger- 
ation to say that Latham’s deafness is not a 
handicap, but, strange as it may seem, this is 
the attitude of most people, old and young, 
who come into contact with the boy. Every- 
body seems to forget the drawbacks with 
which they know he must contend, in their 
admiration for the real excellence of the 
work which he accomplishes. And Latham 
himself never offers his deafness as an alibi 
when he is asked to perform any task which 
he is capable of doing. 

Although Latham is only nineteen years 
old and has been deaf most of his life, he 
has won honors which anyone might be 
proud to claim. In fact, he ranks among the 
best in almost everything which he under- 


takes. Probably his greatest treasure is a 
small gold pin which bears testimony to his 
membership in the National High School 
Society. Membership in this society is a most 
coveted honor among high school students all 
over the United States, as it stands for ex- 
cellence not only in scholarship but also in 
personal character, leadership, and service. 
In Latham’s class of about four hundred 
students, only nineteen were admitted into 
the Honor Society during the junior year by 
the faculty. Eighteen were normal, hearing 
young people—and the nineteenth was 
Latham Bruenig. 

Latham also stands high in Boy Scout 
work, having won the rank of Eagle Scout, 
and he has recently been appointed assistant 
scout-master in the troop to which he be- 
longs. Last summer he was a delegate to the 
International Convention of Boy Scouts held 
in London. The local group of scouts trav- 
elled in their own motor lorry, camped along 
the road, presented various stunts with their 
“covered wagon,” and had the most delight- 
ful times. There was something happening 
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all the time, but in some way Latham was 
able to take snap shots of the different events 
and write most interesting descriptions of the 
adventures of the boys for the local papers— 
the only boy in the party with ambition and 
ability to win journalistic honors for him- 
self and keep the home folks informed about 
the adventures of the Scouts abroad. 

The story of Latham’s life, although it is 
not very long as yet, is unusually interesting. 
When he was seven years old, he was a 
bright-eyed, energetic youngster, enjoying to 
the full his first year of school life. His hear- 
ing had never been acute, but his slight deaf- 
ness was not a serious handicap. Then came 
an automobile accident which caused a slight 
fracture of the skull, considered of little im- 
portance at the time. But after the injury his 
dullness of hearing increased rapidly, and in 
a few short weeks his friends discovered that 
he was hopelessly deaf. 

At first the tragedy seemed complete. He 


WITH THE BOY SCOUTS IN ENGLAND. STARTING ON A HIKE 


was the oldest grandchild in a fine old fam- | 
ily which for several generations has contrib: — 
uted much to the cultural and civic life of ” 
Indianapolis, and his friends had expected 
much from the brilliant little boy. With ~ 
heavy hearts they went about the task of | 
caring for him as intelligently as possible. An” 
excellent lip-reading teacher was secured, — 
and the boy’s quick mind soon mastered the 
elements of the art. As the teacher expressed 
it, he seemed to fairly pick the words from 
her lips as soon as they appeared. 

Soon his parents realized that Latham 
needed the companionship of other children 
in classes and systematic school work, but 
he was so young that it seemed cruel to send — 
him to boarding school to face the world } 
alone, hampered by his deafness. Finally his 


beloved grandmother solved the problem. 7 












“I will take a house in Northampton, 
so that Latham can live with me and attend | 
the fine Clarke School for the Deaf,” she” 
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said one day. “His mother cannot leave her 
other children and, Latham must have the 
best training that can be obtained.” 

Mrs. Latham was as good as her word, and 
the following fall, accompanied by her 
younger daughter and a niece, moved to 
Massachusetts and made a beautiful home 
for the boy as long as she lived. Thanks to 
his dear grandmother, Latham spent seven 
happy, successful years at the Clarke School. 

In another respect also, Latham was for- 
tunate, and that was 
the fact that he 
never lost contact 
with normal chil- 
dren. Histhree 
younger brothers and 
his friends saw to 
tha. They soon 
found that he was 
skillful in water 
sports, hiking, and 
other pastimes which 
boys enjoy. His keen 
sight made motoring 
a pleasure to him 
and he was allowed 
to drive the family 
car as soon as he was 
old enough to get a 
driver's license. He 
was also clever with 
his hands, and made 
many odd pieces of 
furniture for the 
home, tinkered with the electrical appliances 
when they were out of order, and acted as 
general repair man about the house. You 
may be sure the other boys seldoin forgot to 
include in their plans this clever big brother 
who could add so much to their games and 
mend everything from a broken roller skate, 
or skooter, to a growling radio. 

Finally he finished the work at Clarke 


‘School and his parents decided that it was 


time that he made an effort to prepare for 
college in the schools planned for hearing 
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pupils, for they realized that in no other 
way could he win a place in the hearing 
world. In the fall of 1927 he therefore en- 
tered his mother’s alma mater, - Shortridge 
High School in Indianapolis. It was a heart- 
breaking test, and for a while it seemed cer- 
tain to result in failure. How could a boy 
who had grown up in a small private school, 
especially adapted to the deaf, find a place 
among the three thousand pupils of the city 
high school; learn the rules and customs; 
read the lips of 
teachers who knew 
nothing of lip-read- 


problems of the 
deaf? He was like a 
person taught to 
swim by the Spartan 
method of being 
dropped into the 
middle of the ocean 
and left to sink or 
find some way to 
reach the distant 
shore. . 

Fortunately for 
Latham, the teachers 
to whom he was en- 
trusted were among 
the best in the school 
and they gave him 
all the help possible. 
In lecture courses 
he was _ permitted 
to have one of his friends take notes for him 
in order that he might concentrate on the 
thought. However, it took hard work and 
plenty of it to keep up with his classes, for 
Latham had refused to elect the so-called 
“snap” courses and had chosen to take the 
required work for preparation for college. 
How he expected to master the intricacies of 
French pronunciation, . advanced English, 
physics, history, etc., by the help of his lip- 
reading alone, no one has yet been able to ex- 
plain. 
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However, Latham found himself in a re- 
markably short time and soon asked few fa- 
vors from anyone. He also interested himself 
in the school clubs and became a reporter 
and later a feature writer on the school 
paper, the Shortridge Echo. His grades grew 
better and better and finally reached the 
highest rank—A’s and A pluses—and when 
the honor students were chosen for the Na- 
tional Honor Society, a year later, Latham 
was one of the fortunate nineteen whose 
work ranked highest! 

A few weeks ago, Latham wrote a story 
for the special Christmas magazine pub- 
lished by the students of the school, and 
wove into it many of his experiences during 
his first weeks among hearing pupils. It is 
a valuable study of the psychology of deaf- 
ness which we hope all his companions and 
teachers read. In it he told (entirely with- 
out complaint) of the occasional thought- 
lessness of his hearing school mates in not 
including him in their groups or helping him 
to know what was to happen; of the bore- 
dom of sitting through lectures which the 
deaf could not understand because of 
faulty enunciation, etc.; and of the pleasure 
he found in a musical program although he 
could not hear it, because the genius of the 
artist wove for him a spell which united him 
with his hearing friends by his “Silent 
Music.” 

This year Latham is working harder and 
more effectively than ever. He has received 
one of the highest honors in the English 
work of the school, that of Literary Editor 
of the 1930 Annual, and is spending much 
of his time on the book. It is certain now 
that he will graduate with high honors in 
June and it is almost as certain that he will 
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receive a scholarship in his chosen college 


for next year. 


What lies before him in the years to come, — 


no one can predict. But the dullest fortune 


teller would be safe in prophesying plenty 


of hard work and many heart-breaking 
struggles to overcome the obstacles of deaf- 


ness. He is planning to enter one of the 


best of the Indiana colleges next fall and, 
as those of us who are deaf realize, 
he will find problems enough there to keep 
him busy for the next four years. Scientific 
investigation or research work would natur- 
ally suggest themselves as his chosen occupa- 
tion, but Latham loves journalism, and at 
present he plans to make that hardest of 
all tasks for the deaf—newspaper work— 
his business in life. 

“To what do you attribute Latham’s un- 


usual success?” we asked his mother the 


other day. “He seems to possess a very fine 
mind.” 


“I think he has, and greater industry and | 
power of concentration, perhaps as a result 
of his deafness,” she agreed. ‘But still more — 


important to him since he lost his hearing 
has been his philosophical temperament, 
which keeps him from oversensitiveness and 
worry and many other drawbacks of the 
deaf. Of my four boys, he has the hap- 


piest disposition, in spite of his handicap. - 


He has learned to meet each problem as it 
arises and never look for imaginary trou- 
bles.” 

“What a priceless gift!’ I said as I 
gathered up my bundles and said goodby. 
If he could only pass that on to the rest 
of us, what a blessing it would be! Among 
the deaf, at least, it is certainly the non- 
worriers who inherit the earth. 





Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 


—e thirteenth annual meeting of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates will be held April 

14, 15 and 16, at Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis; Mo. Both residential and day 
schools are well represented on the interesting program, and delegates from many states are ex- 
pected. 
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EASTER 


HOSE of us to whom Christmas and 

Easter are the most precious holidays 

of the year, will wish to celebrate the 
coming Easter season in some special way. 
Not by trying to impose our particular 
creeds and dogmas on those of another 
faith—that was not the way of the Greatest 
Teacher—but by making Easter days espe- 
cially happy for the deaf children in our 
charge. Certainly we can all celebrate the 
return of flowers and birds and spring 
time. 

And certainly we can create an opportu- 
nity for the children to do something for 
others, this Easter. As we teachers know, 
Christmas and Easter are too often mere 
“grabbing times” for deaf children, whose 
pitying families deluge them with presents. 

a If there is a sick pupil, 
\ the other children might 
contribute pennies to buy 
him a plant, or make him 
an Easter booklet. One 
Easter, at our school, there 
i : was a boy with a broken 
leg, whose appetite was 
unimpaired, luckily. His classmates had great 
fun buying eggs, boiling them hard, and 
coloring them for him. 

If yours is a residential school, the older 

children may help decorate the chapel for 
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the Easter service, or even 
present a simple Easter 
pageant, or recite Easter 
verses. By the way, Laura 
E. Richards’ beautiful Yi 
hymn, Easter Time, makes 

a vety effective exercise, with children in 
crepe paper costumes to represent the flowers 
mentioned. We've seen this given by a 
church school primary class of heating chil- 
dren. Deaf children, who are born pan- 
tomimists, could do it better. 


APRIL VERSES 
FOR INTERMEDIATE PUPILS 


April Flowers 


April comes with clouds and showers, 
But each day we see more flowers. 
Daffodils and tulips gay, 
Brighten up an April day. 


The Easter Bunny 


Last night the Easter bunny 
came. 
He brought three choco- 
late eggs for me. 
The Easter bunny knows 








my name! 
He wrote it on the 
eggs—all three! 


THE QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


Two questions concerning language difh- 
culties of intermediate grades were referred 


to Miss Marion Lamb and Miss Lillian 


Rose, of the intermediate department of the 
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Mt. Airy School. We are 6 


sure all teachers will join 
% 
) 


with us in thanking Miss 
Lamb and Miss Rose for 


the clever suggestions they | 
have sent. Miss Rose’s ‘ if Ay 
answer will appear next i Wh A, 


month. Miss Lamb’s we 
print below. 


The Question 


Can you tell me any way to avoid the 
confusion in deaf children’s minds between 
play and play with? 


The Answer 

To play with 

Be sure the class knows the meaning of 
toy. Have the children tell the names of all 
the toys they know. Put several on the table 
and let each child choose one. Let him tell 
what he will do and then write it on the 
slate, writing with a in colored crayon. 

Ex. I shall play with 
a wagon. 

After all have played, 
let them tell what each 


iy child did. 
Ex. Tom played with 
a wagon. 

Mary played with a 
doll. 

Drill until the class is sure of this form. 
To play 

Give the idea that in a game somebody 
wins. Play games and keep score. 

Play tag, hide and seek, etc. The child 
who is It the least number of times wins. 
Play checkers, carrom, etc., 
and tell who won. Tell ¢¥ @) 
about the school games— ( ; ey 
baseball, football, etc. TES ) 

When the children under- Ce at 
stand what a game means, 
teach those in which they pretend, and there 
is no score. 





Ex. played house 
played school 
To avoid confusion 


Do not teach these forms by contrasting 
them. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON’S BIRTHDAY 

Advanced pupils, who are studying his- 
tory, will want to observe the birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson on April 13th. Jefferson 
was one of the most interesting of the early 
patriots. Our young people will enjoy look. — 
ing up anecdotes about him, and his home, 
Monticello, and Charlottesville, Va., where | 
Jefferson was born in 1743. 

Certainly the fact that Jefferson, when 
only thirty-three, was chosen unanimously 
by the other members of the committee to 
write the Declaration of Independence, be- 
cause of his “peculiar felicity of expression,” 
should emphasize the importance of learn- 
ing to write good English. 

Composed in Ben Randall's house, near 
Seventh and Market Streets, Philadelphia, 
the Declaration was so well written that the 
Continental Congress adopted it as Jeffer- 
son wrote it, with but a few minor changes. 


Read-and-Do Rhyme 
For Primary Children 


ay I can jump. 
4 I can hop. 
( I can sit 
Ad ‘ And stand. 
\ e I can run. 
(C I can stop. 
on I can wave 
too My hand. | 


, PRIMARY LANGUAGE GAMES 
For Drill on Questions 
Whose. . .? (with nominative) 

Let each child write his name on a slip 
of paper. Collect them all. While the chil- 
dren have their eyes shut, slip one of the 
papers under. the door. : 

Pupils open their eyes. They must look — 
for themselves to see where 
the “name” is. First one to 








| q 

see it asks, “Whose name is rt 7. 
under the door?” a 
This child is leader next a 
time, and may put another e ‘ 
“name’’ on the shelf, or in i 
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the corner, or anywhere he wishes, just so 
it is in plain sight. 


Whose. . .? (with objective) 


Re Let all the children stand 
( in a circle holding their 


pencils. Let one stand in the 


center, blindfolded. 
y) As the children walk 
l around, the one in the 
_43) .GES center takes a pencil from 


some child designated by the 
teacher. Then all stop. 


Blindfold is removed. Child in center 
asks, ‘“Whose pencil did I take?” If he 
knows do not allow him to ask. Let the 
other children ask him, “Whose pencil did 
you take?” 


AN EMERGENCY STORE 


If you teach in a large school, where the 
Play Store is constantly in demand, perhaps 
you have had our experience of not being 
able to get the store when we needed it most. 
So we took large sheets of cardboard, cut 
slits in rows for shelves, and by putting pic- 
tures cut from magazine advertisements in 
the slits, and adding a cardboard “counter,” 
we now have a grocery store, a drug store, 
and a candy store. Of course, the children 
had become familiar with the real articles in 
the Play Store first. 


RAINY DAY GAMES 
A successful teacher of long experience, 
whom we are proud to consult from time to 
time, gave us this bit of advice, when we 
complained to her of the poor lip-reading we 
usually must expect on rainy days. 
“On rainy, dark days, cut your lip- 
reading down to a minimum, and 
work upon subjects that do not 
depend so much on a good light. 
Lively action drills, number games, 
etc., will make rainy days more suc- 
cessful. You can make up the lip- 
reading later, when the sun shines.” _ 
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A SPRING TIME CALENDAR 


Does your class keep a spring calendar, 
where, as the children see the first violet, the 
first daisy, the first woodpecker, the first 
cherry blossom, etc., these events are care- 
fully recorded ? 


APRIL 


Green little leaves on the trees, 

And blossoms that fly in the breeze, 

And violets hiding away, 

And birds building nests every day, 
That's April—the pretty month of April. 


BIBLE STORIES 
In answer to inquiries about dramatizing 
Bible Stories, the teacher who wrote about 
them in February says: 


Stories dramatized by children for chil- 
dren need not be finished productions. The 
play spirit of childhood—even deaf child- 
hood—will supply magic illusion that is un- 
harmed by crudities. A gilt crown and a cape 
of purple crepe paper will represent a king’s 
majesty. A sand table, toy trees and houses, 
and a few paper dolls will make possible 
the portrayal of a thrilling Bible drama. 


MAY BASKETS 


If you are teacher of a primary or inter- 
mediate class, and your school is in the 
country, or near it, you probably keep the 
beautiful old custom of making May bas- 
kets, for the children to hang on the door 
of a favorite housemother or former teacher, 
the first of May. If you cannot spare time 
to tashion elaborate baskets, you can make 
very pretty ones in a jiffy. Just fold a small 
sheet of heavy green paper, and punch holes 
in the sides, and two holes in the “front.” 


| m Then string contrasting ribbon or 
i! raffia through the holes, leaving 
enough ribbon for a “handle,” and 
finish by tying a big bow in the holes 
in front, for decoration. Such a 
{ basket, filled with violets or other 


\™ spring flowers, needs no apologies. 


la 
J ™ It's a thing of beauty. 
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Ladders to Vocstiallses Sai, 


By ANNE W. JACKSON 


HEN I first entered the Illinois 
W «ico for the Deaf to take charge 

of its fine library, Miss Annie E. 
Tanner was the special teacher of reading, 
and her classes were held in one end of 
the spacious room that houses the school’s 
large and choice collection of books. Miss 
Tanner was a teacher of rare ability. It was 
always a pleasure and privilege to assist and 
supplement the splendid work she was do- 
ing by hunting up any picture she might 
need to illustrate things that came up in 
the reading lessons. As a rule, I could find 
the desired picture, but it did not occur to 
me at first to make a note of each picture 
found. Consequently, when the same pic- 
ture was wanted the next year, the hunt was 
to be done over again. 

This gave me the idea of using the blank 
sides of some old used catalog cards for a 
card index to pictures, as I found them 
hidden in books. The name of the object 
was typed on the card, and below were 
given the call number, author and title of 
the book in which the picture was to be 
found. 

Having in the meantime begun collecting 
loose pictures of all sorts, many of them 
quite small, I conceived the idea of utiliz- 
ing these small pictures by pasting them 
on catalog cards with a typed heading, and 
filing like a dictionary catalog. No book 
of any kind that was to be discarded was 


thrown away without first being looked 
through for pictures. All these picture cards 


were first alphabetized in one file, but as they 


rapidly grew in number, it seemed best to 
arrange them in separate files. For instance, 
when a teacher sent for pictures of birds, as 
a rule, only bird pictures were wanted. So 
it saved time to have all bird pictures in a 
separate file. 

The picture card catalog soon outgrew 
the boxes in which it was first filed. A nice 
card catalog case, containing 21 drawers (12 


inches deep) and base, was constructed for 
the library by the boys in the Cabinet Shop. - 
In it are thousands of cards. The separate 
files are as follows: General objects (in- 


cluding pictures of places), seven drawers; 


separate files of flowers, fruits and nuts in 


one drawer; general vegetation (including 
trees)—two drawers; animals, insects, 
fishes, in one alphabet—two drawers; birds 
—one drawer; things to eat (in color)— 


two drawers; people—two drawers; general - 


action pictures—three drawers; verbs—one 
drawer. Nearly all the bird pictures, and 
also those of foods, are in color, as well 


as flowers, fruits, nuts, and many pictures 


of actions and general objects. 


From the first, I have urged our teachers — 


, 





to send to the library for any and every | 
picture they need; not only that I may sup: 
plement their classroom work, but that I 
may learn what the picture catalog lacks and ~ 
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supply the deficiencies as speedily as possi- 
ble. Requests have been most helpful in 
this way. One teacher sent for a picture 
of a boy chopping kindling. I didn’t have 
one then, but I found one before many 
days had passed. The action pictures are 
headed this way: Holding hands; In full 
sail—ship with all sails set to catch the 
wind; Listening; Listening in; Looking at 
a star; Looking down; Looking over; Look- 
ing through field glasses; Climbing; Climb- 
ing over; Climbing through (a window) ; 
etc. For such words as riding, holding, play- 
ing, etc., there are a number of cards, so 
that the pupil may not associate the word 
with only one set of ideas or objects. Thesz 
action cards very soon proved their useful- 
ness. During the summer when several deaf 
teachers came here to take our Normal 
Course, the teacher who gave the course used 
these action picture cards. 

One day a primary teacher sent up for a 
picture from the card catalog to illustrate 
the verb “I have.” It was not forthcoming. 
It had not occurred to me to head action 
cards that way. That gave me another idea, 
and within a few days I had eight cards 
illustrative of the verb “I have,’ and was 
fairly embarked on a new file, to be made 
up of illustrations of verbs. This file now 
numbers 440 cards, and _ illustrates 269 
different verbs. All are headed with the in- 
finitive verb form, followed (in most in- 
stances) by an explanatory phrase or sen- 
tence in the present progressive form. Thus: 
“To dive’’—a man is diving. Or, ‘To pay” 
—a woman is paying a boy for some eggs. 
Not only are common everyday actions por- 
trayed, but many unusual ones, likely to 
be unknown to our pupils because they are 
outside their vocabulary and experience. 
People who have always heard cannot con- 
ceive of the many handicaps of a little deaf 
child trying to learn our language—to 
acquire a vocabulary in a language he has 
never heard. It is sound, not sight, that 
fixes a word or phrase in the memory. The 
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deaf child absorbs no words unconsciously. 
His vocabulary has to be built up slowly 
and painfully, word by word, with nothing 
to fix it in his memory unless the connec- 
tion can be made and cemented at once by 
means of pictures. It is in an endeavor to 
provide, quickly, pictures of anything that 
may come up in the lessons that this picture 
card catalog has been built up. It is my 
ambition to be able to illustrate any object, 
action, or point where a picture will serve; 
to enable our teachers to “strike while the 
iron is hot.” 

For instance, should the expression “a 
rippling stream’ come up, I can sup- 
ply a colored picture from the catalog, 
headed: “To ripple’’—a stream is rippling. 
The water is rippling as the stream is flow- 
ing. If the word “chop” comes up, I can 
send a card with two pictures of chopping 
on it—a boy chopping a stick and a man 
chopping a log. Many verbs whose meaning 
will be unfamiliar to a deaf child will be 
found here illustrated. Such words as im- 
pede, lasso, knead, hiss, moo, pose, saunter, 
scatter, separate, sprout, spout, squeeze, 
stack, survey, thrust, whittle, to name but 
a few out of 440 verb cards, which are in 
addition to the three drawers of action pic- 
ture cards before mentioned, and which pic- 
ture almost any action that might be called 
for. It will be readily seen what might be 
done with these pictures in the way of 
vocabulary building. In this connection, let 
me urge that no worn-out text or picture 
book ever be discarded before all pictures 
that may prove useful, have been removed. 
I have acquired many pictures for the card 
catalog in this way. 

Long before the picture card catalog was 
started, I had begun collecting pictures of 
all sizes and sorts (preferably in color) that 
I could lay my hands on. Though I’ve 
neither borrowed nor stolen, I've begged 
right and left for pictures, and picture maga- 
zines that were to be discarded. Anything 
in the picture line that would help smooth 
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the path of vocabulary-building for our 
pupils has been grist to my mill. This con- 
stantly growing collection has long been a 
problem to care for, and to get at quickly 
when certain pictures were wanted, because 
of having no filing cabinet in which to 
keep it. In order to remedy this difficulty, 
I began last spring to arrange the pictures 
in loose-leaf portfolios, which were made 
for us in our printing department. The pic- 
tures are mounted on heavy manila sheets 
of various sizes and shapes, and these are 
fastened with book rings inside board 
covers. Before school closed last June, I had 
between 40°and 50 of these portfolios filled, 
and the number is now well over 50. Many 
of these pictures have been acquired through 
my own efforts outside, from my own home, 
or through the kind donations of interested 
friends. All have been secured without ex- 
pense to the school. A number of the 
teachers have brought us picture magazines 
from which many pictures have been se- 
cured. Nearly all the pictures are in colors. 

In order to make this great store of pic- 
tures quickly available for classroom use, the 
pictures must be indexed. A start has al- 
ready been made in this rather tremendous 
task. Three of the smaller oblong books— 
of which there are more than two dozen— 
have already been indexed, with the follow- 
ing result: There are pictures on both sides 
of each loose-leaf sheet, to save space and 
avoid making the books too bulky. Book I 
contains 76 pictures, from which 86 differ- 
ent illustrations of action are indexed. Book 
II indexes 75 actions and 59 other words, 
or objects. The indexes show that many of 
the actions are illustrated in several pictures 
in the same book. For instance: Aiming is 
shown in 5; bending in 7; carrying in 7; 
holding in 19; hurrying in 2; turning (the 
heel) in 7; turning (on) in 7; and so on— 
all in the same book. Among the action 
words likely to be unfamiliar to most of the 
pupils, and that are well illustrated by these 
pictures, are: Glass blowing; boarding (a 
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boat); brandishing; drawing (a bow. 
string); fording (a _ stream) ; glaring: 
gnawing; harpooning; smashing; squatting; 
and many more. 
Among the objects indexed that are not 
always easy to lay hands on are: Armor, 
bridle, carpet-bag, coon-skin cap, dipper, ' 
helmet, hoop skirt costume, keg, knight, | 
mail (coat of mail), pouch, poke-bonnet, 
ruff, stove pipe hat. Among these smaller 
books are several portraying only articles of 
food or the culinary arts, and often recipes 
are included with the pictures. . 
Then we have some 25 books about quarto” 
size, and eight in folio size. Several albums 
containing beautiful reproductions of paint 
ings are devoted to the following: Ships” 
and the sea, houses (exteriors and interiors), | 
birds, animals, cleanliness pictures, flowers | 
and gardens, babies, scenery, religious pic: 
tures, Christmas and other holidays, histor- 
ical pictures, fairies and elves, and perhaps 
most important of all—books of action pic | 
tures. When these are fully indexed, we, 
expect to be able to supply on short notice, | 
almost any picture that may be needed. 
Another great advantage of these mounted 
pictures in loose-leaf portfolios—we always 
have material on hand for exhibition on out 
bulletin screens. We have four folding | 
screens (of three sections each) in the 
Jibrary, and these are always kept covered 
with suitable, seasonable material. All im 
portant days and holidays are anticipated by 
pictures and clippings in simple language, 
exhibited on the two most prominent 
screens. The other two contain pictures and 
clippings of general interest. As I write | 
(in December), there are some forty Christ- | 
mas pictures exhibited on the screens a 
well as other Christmas decorations. y 
Perhaps I have gone into the descriptid 
of this project with unwarranted fullness, 
but my excuse is the fact that the lib Yr 
picture collection is so useful to us that We 
wish to pass the idea on to other schools 
which may derive a like benefit. 7 
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Auricular Training in Our Schools 


By NeL_Le M. Cuppy 


E important question of auricular 
training for the hard of hearing in 
‘our schools for the deaf has con- 
fronted us for several years, and it is cer- 
tainly deserving of careful consideration on 
the part of every school. 

Each school for the deaf should know 
how many children enrolled in the school 
have residual hearing enough to make in- 
struction through the ear practicable. 

Each year we are receiving a steady in- 
crease in the number of applications to take 
hatd-of-hearing pupils, and unless we give 
particular attention to the residual hearing of 
such pupils, they have no place in a school 
for the deaf. 

Some of these children come into our 
schools with nearly normal speech, but 
eventually lose their natural speech and 
acquire the lifeless, stilted speech of the deaf 
owing to the fact that the same methods of 
instruction are applied in their case as in 
the case of deaf children. 

Their natural speech should be retained if 
possible, and auricular training aids greatly 
in this work, which must be along different 
lines. Conversational sentences should be 
substituted in place of syllable drills as far 
as possible. I have substituted exercises in 
diacritical marks in place of syllable drills 
in the more advanced classes and have found 
the results practicable and profitable. 

Training residual hearing must be sys- 
tematic, regular and thorough, and those 
having enough residual hearing should re- 
ceive most of their instruction through the 
ear, for certainly those who know speech 
through the ear have an advantage over 
those who do not. 

Imperfect hearing results in imperfect 
Speech, so corrective speech should be cor- 


related with auricular work. Stimulation 
very probably will produce physical im- 
provement of the ear and still not result in 
an increase in the percentage of hearing as 
measured by the audiometer. It is very 
doubtful if the delicate parts of the ear 
which have become atrophied through lack 
of use can be greatly benefited ; the improve- 
ment noted is one of quality rather than 
intensity. 

The pupil with good language ability, in- 
telligence and concentrative power will be 
better able to differentiate speech and to 
reproduce it. 

An audiometer is a great help in deter- 
mining the percentage of hearing in chil- 
dren, but testing of young pupils with an 
audiometer is not to be greatly depended 
upon. We can’t hope for accurate tests, but 
we can get a reasonably approximate idea 
from such tests. 

The difference in children’s ability to use 
hearing is because of the fact that the tone 
islands of hearing are not the same, and | 
for this reason, I prefer the 2A audiometer 
in making tests because it determines hear- 
ing along the entire range of tone islands. 

In forming auricular classes we should 
take into consideration three factors, and I 
think I would consider them in the order 
named: language ability, intelligence, and 
percentage of residual hearing. We must 
place in a class only those who have the 
same, or nearly the same, degree of lan- 
guage ability and intelligence, and unless 
there is some means provided for individual 
regulation of volume in the auricular instru- 
ment, only those having the same degree 
of residual hearing. When these three essen- 
tial factors are given careful attention in 
forming auricular classes, the results should 
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be gratifying, granting that the work is 
faithfully and systematically carried on. 

With the aid of a good auricular instru- 
ment, together with the ability to read lips, 
the pupil has an excellent combination, for 
the eye aids the ear and vice versa, thus 
greatly accelerating the comprehension of 
the spoken word. 

Training the ear to hear spoken language 
is not the only benefit to be derived from 
auricular training, it is also the quickest 
and the logical method for correcting speech. 

Speech reading exercises are just as essen- 
tial in auricular classes as in oral classes, 
and must be as systematically carried on, 
because few if any of the pupils who re- 
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ceive auricular training will ever have 


_ enough residual hearing to hear the natural 


voice. They must depend upon their ability | 
to read lips when in contact with normal 
people, and it is our duty to prepare them | 
for this sort of contact by making careful | 
provision for speech-reading exercises in | 
our auricular classes. 

I should like for our hard-of- ‘neatigal 
children to get their speech and language 
through the ear, for in that way they get it 
thoroughly and much more quickly, but to 
be worthwhile to the children we are train- | 
ing, it must be accomplished in correlation 
with speech reading, which is equally essen- 
tial to the hard-of-hearing child. 





Teaching Language to the Deaf 


By E. P. 


N outstanding paper, at rhe Conven- 
A vention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf held at Faribault, Min- 
nesota, last summer, was that on ‘Problems 
in the Education of the Deaf,” by Dr. 
Donald G. Paterson of the University of 
Minnesota. It revealed some very weak 
spots in our work and suggested remedies 
for them. One of these was the improper 
classification of pupils. 

There are in our schools four distinct 
classes of children: semi-mutes, bright con- 
genitals, average congenitals and_ sub- 
normals. These are absolutely dissimilar 
groups and should never be brought to- 
gether into one class. The semi-mutes are 
children who have at some time had normal, 
or almost normal, hearing. Perez says that 
a child learns more during the first seven 
years of his existence than in all the rest 
of his life. While this is perhaps an ex- 
travagant statement, it is in the main true. 
The development of a child’s mind is pro- 
portionately much more rapid during the 
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first four or five years of life than at any | 
other period, and the child who has, dur. — 
ing these years, been in full possession of — 
all his normal faculties, will have a much © 
better developed mind and possess greater 

mental power than one who has been deaf 

from birth. This being true, the method of - 
instruction should vary with the pupil if 

each group is to make the best possible 

progress. 

In general, the congenitally deaf are slow — 
of comprehension and lessons must be ex- — 
plained over and over and repeated again 
and again, to obtain results. To the semi- | 
mute or the unusually bright congenital, © 
this process is irksome and superfluous, fe-— 
sulting in a loss of interest in the work. 

There must be more individual instruc 
tion, which of course means smaller classes” 
and more instructors. There is no other © 
remedy for this evil of improper classifica-” 
tion. 4 
Our chief concern is with the large group — 
of average congenitals, more and more of 
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whom are of foreign extraction. In work- 
ing with this group, we are hampered by 


two obstacles; the peculiar construction of 


our English language and the impossibility 
of giving sufficient drill or repetition in the 
use of its numberless idiomatic expressions. 
Usage has sanctioned the peculiar meanings 
given to many words and colloquialisms are 
dificult to explain. We teach the transi- 
tive and intransitive forms of verbs and yet 
in some cases, the same idea is expressed 
by two verbs, one of which has the transi- 
tive and the other the intransitive form. We 
tell or say to a person; begin or enter upon 
a work; pursue ot run after, desire or wish 
for; reach or arrive at. What wonder that 
the child is puzzled to know why the prep- 
osition is used in one case and not in the 
other, and more often than not tacks it on 
in the wrong place! 

It is easy to give the meaning of a word 
when it stands alone, but extremely danger- 
ous to do so without knowing the context 
if it is used in a sentence. Intransitive verbs 
may be used with a number of prepositions, 
each one of which changes almost entirely 
the meaning of the verb. So the pupil must 
learn not only the general meaning of the 
verb but also its meaning in various com- 
binations. The following examples will 
illustrate the point: cut down, cut up, cut 
out for, cut off, cut up about, cut in, cut 
into and cut out; put off, put over, put up, 
put up with, put on, put out, put in, put 
out about, put up at; turn into, out of, up, 
down, away, over, off, on, aside, about, back 
and so on indefinitely. 

Many words are used both as nouns and 
verbs without change of form. How is a 
child to know that he may nail, hammer, 
saw or thumb, but that he cannot axe, lip, 
or pencil? The prefixes dis and il, implying 
Negative significance, are equally confusing. 
We mount and dismount, arm and disarm, 
connect and disconnect, but do we dis- 
embrace or disattack ? 
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Illegal means not legal, but illuminate 
does not mean to shroud in darkness; cow- 
boys are often unhorsed at rodeos, but has 
one ever been unponied? Many actions 
which are radically the same are expressed 
by different verbs largely according to usage. 
We make roads, manufacture paper, build 
houses, dig ditches and sink mines. We eat 
food, drink water and take medicine. Surely 
a wise, patient teacher and a child with a 
good memory are essential to progress 
through such mazes as these. 

Take the articles a, an and the. Short 
words, but most difficult to master. How, 
other than by drill, drill, drill can a pupil 
learn to say “John went to town” and “Mary 
went to the city?’ When one thinks of all 
the moods, tenses, time clauses, forms of 
discourse and countless other technicalities 
to be learned, the question arises, ‘Is there 
any hope?’ Yes, if competent teachers are 
provided. No person can hope to learn to 
teach the deaf in one short summer vaca- 
tion. Nor can one successfully teach a class 
and take a course of training at the same 
time. There is no royal road to proficiency 
in the art of teaching the deaf, orally or 
otherwise. Our children, handicapped as 
they are, need teachers of strong personality, 
good education and adequate training, else 
they will leave school poorly fitted for life. 

In conclusion: 

(1) Encourage your pupils in the use of 
a simple style of language. 

(2) Cultivate as far as possible the 
phraseology of colloquial speech. 

(3) Teach pupils to avoid unnecessary 
verbiage in answering questions. 

(4) Do not give a deaf child a vocabulary 
beyond his capacity. 

In ordinary social intercourse, people use 
only about 2,000 words; many even half 
that number. A deaf person with a limited 
vocabulary but well drilled in its use will 
have all the language necessary to him in 
the ordinary walks of life. 











HE preliminary announcement of the 
Summer School carries to the reader 
the conviction that the high standard 
set in previous years is being maintained, in 
the quality of the faculty membership and 
in the vitally important subject matter pro- 
vided in the courses offered. An entirely dif- 
ferent type of natural attraction will be of- 
fered in the more northern latitude of Wis- 
consin from that picturesque charm of the 
Virginia mountains, enjoyed so fully by 
those who attended the school at Staunton, 
and from the inspiration that came from the 
rolling country around Olathe. The proxi- 
mity of Lake Michigan insures moderate 
weather, as well as recreation and amuse- 
ment on its beaches. The nearby lake region 
suggests short trips to resorts well known to 
those of the North Central States. 

Educational advantages are comparable to 
any yet offered. The close cooperation of the 
Wisconsin State Normal College offers op- 
portunity to pursue courses in any of the va- 
rious subject schools, in Psychology and Ed- 
ucation, or in the Arts or Sciences. The col- 
lege is recognized by the North Central As- 
sociation with exchange credit. There are 
also the Progressive Nursery School, the 
complete graded and high schools, the un- 
graded (rural type) school and the un- 
graded school for deaf children, all in op- 
eration. 

Two demonstration classes, under the 
supervision of Miss Clara E. Newlee, Super- 
vising Principal of the Parker Practice School 
of Chicago, will offer opportunity for the 
demonstration of tested methods. 

The Summer Meeting of the Association 
offers additional inducement to teachers to 
enroll in the school. Greater effort will be 
made this year than ever before to make at- 
tendance the largest in the Association’s his- 
tory. The railroads are cooperating in the 
granting of special rates and stopover priv- 
ileges and in directing travel tours follow- 
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ing the Summer Meeting and the Summer 
School session. The hotels are provid- 
ing ample accommodations at very reason- 
able rates. There can be no better meeting 
place, no more profitable disposition 

your time, no more favorable conditions for 
congenial association in vitally important 
study and conference than at Milwaukee, ~ 









FACULTY q 
Principal, E. R. Abernathy, Principal 
Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columb s. 
Assistant Principal, Mrs. Gladys Davis, 
Director of Department Education of he 
Deaf, Wisconsin State Teachers a 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Supervisin 
Teacher, Primary Department, Pennsylva 
Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy. 
Miss Edith Buell, Principal, Institution fe 
Improved Instruction of the Deaf, N. }¥ 
Miss Jeannette J. Christmas, Supervising 
Principal, Intermediate Department, Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Aity.? 
Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Assistant Principal, 
Virginia School for Deaf and Blind. 
Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Florida School for the Deaf. 
Miss Dorothy Morris, Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. ; 
Miss Mary New, Special Teacher, New 
York City. ; 
Miss Olive Whildin, Director of Educa’ 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES i 
Technique of Testing Deaf Children, Mj | 
Abernathy. ‘ 
Physiology of the Organs of Speech andy 
Hearing, Mrs. Davis. 
Primary Education of the Deaf Child, 
Miss Bodycomb. i 
Language, Miss Buell. ; tf 
Speech for the Deaf, Miss Christmas. | R 
“Straight Language” and Grammar, T 
Fitzgerald. Ir 
General Problems in Education of thet ~ 
Deaf, Mrs. Moore. q 
Lip-Reading, Miss Morris. ne 
Rhythm, Miss New. | pc 
The Education of the Hard of Hearing} <j, 






Miss Whildin. 
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hol DUCATORS of the deaf have long 
E been agreed that the ideal of a deaf 
New child’s education should be to make 
} him as nearly normal as possible. This ideal 
ve will be the theme for the entire program of 
» Balt the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at its meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, June 30-July 4, inclusive. 
1, Mt} Each session will be planned to emphasize 
h a one phase of this theme, the tentative ar- 
| fangement being somewhat as follows: 
Child} Normality for the Deaf Child: (a) In his 
Speech; (b) In his Language; (c) Through 
| the Use of his Hearing; (d) In his Social 
S. | Relationships; (e) In his Attitudes; (fF) 
» ©} Through the Professional Growth of his 
of ee Teachers. 
} Outstanding speakers of national promi- 
hence will set forth the objectives and the 
_ | Possible means of reaching them. A spe- 
earin&} cial effort will be made to provide ample 
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The Association Meeting 


time for discussion of the points brought 
out by the speakers, of the inspiring work 
reported by committees, and of the demon- 
strations. 

The day sessions will be held at the State 
Teachers College (pictured above) provid- 
ing for contacts with the Association Sum- 
mer School; giving and receiving inspira- 
tion from the teachers enrolled. The evening 
sessions will be held in the officially des- 
ignated Headquarters, Hotel Pfister; in the 
roof auditorium, overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan. Arrangements are being made for a 
banquet, a conference of Supervising Teach- 
ers, a luncheon for Life Members, and other 
group luncheons and festivities. 

In whatever section of our country you 
may be, you can feel the call of the Great 
Lakes, of Niagara, the Thousand Isles, De- 
troit, and Canada. Heed it! Attend the meet- 
ing and greet again your professional friends. 








The Volta Review — 


The Editor Says-- 


Make The Volta Review What You 
Want It 


ITH this issue THE VOLTA RE- 
W xx becomes definitely a magazine 

for teachers and parents of deaf 
children. 

Henceforth it will be our privilege to pub- 
lish what you desire—you who are reading 
this page—for you would not be reading, 
were you not interested in the welfare of 
some deaf child. 

It is our ambition to help you with that 
deaf child. 

Won't you tell us how we can do this 
better ? 

If you, teacher, or parent, or friend of 
deaf children, would write to us, and let us 
know what you would like best to see 
printed in THE VOLTA REviEWw each month, 
what sort of articles you would find most 
helpful, you would aid us enormously in 
making THE VoLTa Review a bigger, bet- 
ter magazine than it has ever been. 

Between you, somewhere in America or 
abroad, and your editor, in the Washington 
office, there should be a magic thread—to 
bind us together, so that together we can 
work effectually for our beloved deaf. That 
magic thread is your interest, your coopera- 
tion, your friendship. May we have it? 


Be Sure You Get the One You Want 

Upstairs, in a big room over the Volta 
Bureau library, is the office of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing—the Federation, for short. The rest 
of the Volta Bureau building is occupied by 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf—better 
known as the Association. Every member of 
both staffs, upstairs and down, has been 
working feverishly for months in the effort 


to be prepared for the great change—the 
publication of two magazines instead of one, © 


Heretofore, all subscribers have been mem- © 
bers of the Association for THE VOLTA ReE- | 
VIEW was the only mouthpiece; but now 
many of those persons wish to belong to the | 
Federation instead, because it is the Aud. | 
itory Outlook, not the Review, that deals | 
with the work in which their particular in- | 
terests lie. 


The boards of directors of the two organ- 
izations decided generously to effect the | 
transfer of memberships without additional | 
cost to the members. Every subscriber not 
already classified has received a questionnaire 
asking how he should be listed, and no stone — 
has been left unturned to secure the informa- — 
tion necessary to enable us to send each mem- : 
ber the magazine in which he is primarily 
interested. 


This month, as previously announced, 
every VOLTA ReEviEW subscriber will receive - 
both that journal and the Axditory Out- | 
look. Next month, he will receive the one we | 
think he wants. 

If by any accident you find, in May, that | 
you are getting the wrong one, please write | 
to us at once so that the mistake may be cor” 
rected. 

We are trying to work out a special rate” 
for those of you who will want both (we 
hope your name will be legion), but are not 
yet ready to announce it. If you would like ~ 
to receive both publications regularly, please 
let us know, and we will send you the spe-— 
cial rate as soon as possible. 7 

Meanwhile, we want you to read both the 
VoLTA Review and the Auditory Outlook } 
this month as carefully as your time wi S| 
permit, and tell us what you think of : 
them. If you like them, please tell us; if | 
you do not like them, be swre to tell us, and 
tell us why! 4 
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Teaching the Deaf in Italy 
The Gualandi Institute in Florence 


By IsABEL EMERSON 


N Italy as elesewhere a great deal of sym- 
pathy very justly goes out to the blind— 
those unfortunates who cannot see the 

sun, the glory of sea and mountain, the 
faces of their loved ones. Since the Great 
War they have been specially in the public 
eye and much has been done to ameliorate 
their condition and enable them to earn a 
living. But somehow the sufferings of the 
deaf make a less vivid appeal to the public 
imagination, their helplessness and _isola- 
tion are apt to be overlooked, their seeming 
dullness of intellect and moroseness of char- 
acter alienate the more superficial kind of 
sympathy, and they are left alone in their 
silence, surrounded metaphorically by a 
high wall which few take the trouble to 
scale. 

Fortunately, however, certain persons pos- 
sessing not only Christian charity but also 
sufficient imagination to realize the plight 
of these lonely ones, have at different times 
tried to come to their aid, and various 
methods for communicating with them have 
been evolved. Formerly the most usual 
manner was by “talking on the fingers,” 
assisted by gesticulation and mimicry. But 
this clumsy method of communication has 
now been entirely superseded by the oral 
method, by which the deaf-mute is taughit 
to read the lips and to speak. 

This method may be said to have origin- 
ated in Italy, for although the first to put 
it in practice was the Spanish Benedictine 
Pietro Ponce (1520-84), his teaching was 


founded on the writings of two Italians, 
Rodolfo Agricola (1443-1485) and Gero- 
lamo Cardano (1501-1576), who were the 
first to realize that deafness and dumbness 
stand merely in the relation of cause and 
effect—that is to say, the dumb are silent 
not from any malformation or inability to 
speak, but because they were born deaf or 
lost their hearing in infancy; and that there- 
fore speech is not impossible for them. 

Children, like parrots, learn to speak from 
mimicking the sounds they hear; they do not 
spontaneously attempt to reproduce sounds 
they have never heard. We are all familiar 
with persons who have become deaf in later 
life, when they already had the habit of 
speech, and~ we know how strangely 
monotonous their voices become through loss 
of hearing, even if the correct articulation 
remains. But in the case of those born deaf, 
not only have they no conception of the 
spoken word, but the tongue which has 
never learned to articulate is stiff and un- 
manageable, as are the vocal cords and all 
other organs connected with speech, and they 
cannot be used unless first trained by a sys- 
tem of gymnastics. For this it is important 
to begin young, while the muscles are still 
pliable. Even so it is a labor fraught with 
difficulties, progress is necessarily slow and 
the teacher must possess, besides the re- 
quisite knowledge, an inexhaustible stock of 
patience and faith in the ultimate result. 

In 1620 another Spaniard, Gian Paolo 
Bonet, published a treatise, ‘On the Art of 
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Teaching the Deafmutes to Speak,” which 


was translated into Italian and other lan-— 


guages. The matter was then taken up in 
several countries; treatises were published 
and by degrees institutes were opened in 
which deaf children, generally belonging to 
the poorer classes, were housed and taught. 
The first to definitely undertake their educa- 
tion was the French Abbott Charles Michel 
De I'Epée (1712-89), and his method was 
soon adopted all over Europe. 

In Italy the first institute was opened in 
1784 in Rome under the direction of Abbot 
Tommaso Silvestri, a pupil of De I'Epée. It 
was nationalized in 1870 and removed in 
1889 to a new building in Via Nomentana. 

Many other cities of Italy followed suit 
and at the present time there are fifty-three 
institutes in the country: 13 in Lombardy, 
6 in Emilia, 4 each in Piedmont, Liguria, 
Veneto and Tuscany; 3 in Puglie; 2 each 
in Venezia Giulia, Umbria, Lazio, Cam- 
pania, Sicily, Sardinia; 1 each in Venezia 
Tridentina, Abruzzi and Calabria. 

There were 3230 children under instruc- 
tion in these institutes in 1926-7 (1631 
boys and 1599 girls), only about half the 
number of those in need of instruction scat- 
tered throughout the country, for although 
the institutes are recognized by the govern- 
ment and receive a subsidy, they depended 
largely on private charity, and their activity 
is often cramped for want of funds. 


Typical of all the Italian institutes are 
those founded by the brothers Giuseppe and 
Cesare Gualandi, two priests who in 1872 
opened an institute in Bologna and later 
others in Rome, Teramo and Florence. At 
the present time 500 deaf childern are be- 
ing educated in these four institutes alone, 
that in Florence being responsible for 160. 
The late Princess Antonietta Strozzi was for 
twenty-five years a great benefactress of this 
institute; she founded the section for home- 
less women, and spent much time and money 
on the training of children and young girls. 
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The Institute is situated in Via Ripoli, at 
a short distance from the city, on the left 
bank of the Arno, and is surrounded by 
fields and gardens. It consists of four sec- 
tions: 1. Boys; 2. Girls; 3. Women; 4. Men. | 
These last are employed on a farm attached 
to the Institute. All the buildings are well — 
arranged, light and airy, with cheerful 
dormitories and refectories. The inmates 
are cared for and taught by an efficient staff — 
of masters for the boys and Sisters of Charity — 
for girls. There is an infirmary attached to | 
the Institute, but it is in small demand; for q 
owing to the good, plain food and country — 
air, the children are remarkably healthy. — 
There is no communication between the — 
male and female sections, which are housed — 
in separate buildings. . 

In 1918-19 there was a temporary fifth © 
section for soldiers who had lost their hear- — 
ing in the war, and more than 60 were suc- 


‘ cessfully trained in lip-reading. 


The Florence Institute has since its 
foundation housed and taught in all 457 © 
deaf children of both sexes; of these 307 — 
have returned to their families well equipped 
to take their place in the world. 


The course of instruction in all these in- — 


stitutes extends over eight years, that is from ~ 
the ages of eight to sixteen, but the boys’ 
and girls’ sections are provided with kinder- — 
gartens for children from the ages of five — 
to seven, where they receive a simple ele- 
mentary training by means of games, pic- — 
ture books, etc. The first two years of | 
regular instruction are devoted chiefly to — 
articulation, but reading and writing are — 
taught at the same time and as far as pos- 
sible the elementary school curriculum is — 
followed and the institutes are recognized — 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction. Sev- — 
eral trades are taught, such as carpentering, 


tailoring and printing. The girls learn dress- 7 


making, embroidery, lace making, etc. There 
are also classes for drawing and modelling — 
in which the boys show great ability. 
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The religious and physical education of 
these afflicted children is not neglected. 
Each section has a chapel, gymnasium and 
playground; cinema shows are given and 
much appreciated. Jackie Coogan is a great 
favorite with the deaf, and the sign they 
use to denote him is a cap worn sideways! 

Excellent careful work is done by the 
printing press; the printing even of English 
books is carried out faultlessly. The Insti- 
tute issues its own magazines, Pro Mutis, 
and Effeta, and other publications. 
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The teachers who devote themselves to 
this work are highly trained; they must 
possess a knowledge of the anatomy and 
functions of the organs of speech, as well 
as a scientific and practical comprehension 
of the peculiar psychology of the deaf. 

All the Italian institutes are run on much 
the same lines as the Gualandi, and by their 
means numbers of children who would 
otherwise be a burden for life to themselves 
and others learn to become useful citizens 
and to lead normal lives, despite their se- 
rious handicap. 





The Sunbeam of the Deaf-Blind 


By YVONNE PirTrois 


AGAZINES for the blind are very 
M numerous in France as in all other 

countries—literary, scientific, mu- 
sical ones, and of all sorts and kinds. But 
for the first time, a little more than one 
year ago, there began to appear a little maga- 
zine especially intended for the deaf-blind: 
“The Sunbeam of the Deaf-Blind,” “Le 
Rayon de Soleil des Sourdes-Aveugles.” 

I remember, about fifteen years ago, writ- 
ing to Helen Keller and telling her that, 
being deaf, I had consecrated myself to the 
deaf and had launched a magazine for deaf 
women. I aded, “Don’t you think it would 
be splendid if, being deaf-blind, you conse- 
crated yourself to the deaf-blind, and edited 
a magazine for those in America—I know 
how numerous they are!” My suggestion 
was left unanswered, and it is natural; surely 
dear Miss Keller, in her life so full of va- 
rious interests and generous activities, has 
no time to undertake such a new task! 

But this labor of love I proposed to her, 
I have taken in hand (and still more to 
heart) later on, for the deaf-blind of my 
Own country, France. Having been blind 


myself in my childhood for a very short 
time, and at the same time deaf, I know a 
little of what it is to live in silence and 
darkness, and am full of sympathy for the 
“imprisoned souls” so afflicted. From the 
moment—eighteen years ago now—that I 
edited my magazine for the deaf, I reserved 
a little corner in every number for “our 
deaf-blind sisters.’ I published on this spe- 
cial page letters from my deaf-blind corre- 
spondents, and news concerning them. It 
was a revelation to most of my deaf readers, 
and to my hearing ones too, who often 
wrote me: “I did not know, before receiv- 
ing La Petite Silencieuse, that there were 
any deaf-blind persons in the world!” Their 
interest and sympathy expressed themselves 
by the creation of a fund destined to help 
and cheer those members of my little flock; 
this fund has allowed me for years to send 
regularly, three times a year, at Christmas, 
Easter, and for the summer holidays, a mod- 
est sum of money to the most needy of them. 
Many are old, sick, unable to earn their liv- 
ing; or they belong to very poor families, or 
have to live in asylums or hospitals. This 
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small gift procures for them a warm piece 
of clothing, or wool to knit, or “good things 
to eat,”” and is always joyfully welcomed. 
For many years my magazine for the deaf 
—printed, of course in the ordinary way for 
those who see—has had a few copies in 
Braille, patiently made by hand by devoted 
ladies and circulated among the deaf-blind. 
But the number of these readers increased 
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Most of them are so lonely—more than any 
American deaf-blind person can imagine—so — 
this ‘friendly corner’’ is to them a bond unit- — 
ing them to each other, and transforming — 
the desert of their lives into a blossoming 
garden. Dear patient, noble souls, so often 
ignored and rebuked, who reveal themselves | 
to their friends in their correspondence so | 
simply, so beautifully! 


and increased always; 
every reader had 
some friend, some 
schoolmate to bring 
to me, until my 
adopted family had 
become so numerous 
that I decided at last 
to take for myself 
the advice I had 
given in younger 
days to Helen Keller, 
and to publish for 
my deaf-blind circle 
a magazine of their 
very own, printed in 
Braille. So there 
would be enough 
copies for each one 
to keep, and to re- 
read at leisure to 
her heart's content: 
A friend of mine, 
the head of a Braille 
printing office (a 
purely philanthropic 


enterprise that costs ‘ 


her lots of money) 
was enthusiastic 
about the idea, and 








MLLE. PITROIS HONORED 


HE Volta Review’s most faithful 

French contributor, Mademoiselle 
Yvonne Pitrois, has been signally hon- 
ored by the Frech Academy, that 
learned and august body having recently 
(Dec. 20, 1929), conferred on her the 
rare distinction of the Prix Montyon, 
better known as the Prix de Veriu, since 
it is, in effect a public reward for acts 
of high virtue. The annual award of 
this coveted prize always arouses much 
interest. The last choice seems a pecu- 
liarly fitting one, since Mademoiselle 
Pitrois has devoted thirty years of her 
life to unselfish work in favor of the 
deaf and the deaf-blind, for whom she 
personally manages and edits two small 
magazines. Not content with all this, 
Mademoiselle Pitrois has, for many years 
past, raised funds for distribution among 
the needy deaf and deaf-blind girls on 
her long roster of proteges, scrupulously 
accounting for every centime raised and 
spent; moreover, she annually entertains, 
in her modest seaside home, each sum- 
mer, many less ortunate women and girls 
who, but for her might never know the 
meaning of such an outing, In short, 
she has given herself, over, voluntarily 
and without reward, to the service of the 
most fflicted members of humanity. The 
French Government, through the French 
Academy, honored itself by the honor 
it conferred on such a high type of 
citizen as Mademoiselle Pitrois. 


Corinne Rocheleau. 








A humble peasant 
girl living in a vil- 
lage of the Alps 
sends me a pair of | 
stockings she has 
knitted, and writes at 
the same time, “Dear 


Big Sister’ (they al- J 


ways give me this | 
name), “I have made 
this pair of stockings 
for a sister in afflic- 
tion. Will you for- 
ward it to a sister 
who is totally in 
darkness and silence 
and among the most 
lonely ones? I love 
them all very, very 
much, but that is my 
wish.”” And to her - 
work she has sewn a — 
Braille card bearing 
these words: “Dear 
little sister, I love 
you and think of © 
you.” Others of the” 
deaf-blind knit warm 
gloves, dress rag- | 
dolls, make pearl ' 


gladly consented to print my Sunbeam, so at 
Christmas 1928 the first magazine in the 
world (I believe) entirely devoted to the 
deaf-blind was launched. Five copies have 
been published already—one every three 
months. But the most successful part is that 
devoted to correspondence and exchange of 
ideas between the deaf-blind themselves. 


necklaces and chains, and send them to me — 
to distribute to» their unknown friends. | 
Others are zealous collectors for the deaf- | 
blind fund, or, in their poverty, deprive | 
themselves of many little pleasures to add | 
their mite to it. -Lately I had another 
touching proof of their generosity. I made 
the acquaintance of a poor orphan blind — 
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ONE OF THE SUNBEAM’S READERS 
WITH HER SISTER 


girl, hearing, but paralyzed in both hands, 
unable to work, to knit, to dress _her- 
self, to eat or drink without help, obliged 
to read Braille . . . with her lips! So she 
cannot have books which are circulated, yet 
reading is her chief, almost her only occupa- 
tion and pleasure. I told my deaf-blind girls 
of poor Genovia, suggesting that they adopt 
her as their little sister, that they write to 
her, and copy for her interesting and cheer- 
ing things to read. They answered with so 
much zeal, so much kindness that now it 
is very seldom that Genovia has a day to 
pass without receiving one or several parcels 
of Braille writing, and often other surprises, 
such as sweets or chocolate. Her life, too, 
has been brightened by the Sunbeam: 

A short time ago, I proposed to my read- 
efs a prize competition on this subject: 
“Count the mercies of God” —a perilous, at 
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least a hazardous one, I confess, for such a 
disinherited group! Well, I received twenty- 
two answers—all, or nearly all, simply 
splendid. 1 quote only one, that of Marthé 
Heurtin, a charming girl of twenty-seven, 
deaf and blind from birth. Whatever our 
religious beliefs or unbeliefs may be, we 
cannot read this letter without respect and 
emotion—it was written by a saint: 


“God is so good and full of mercy for 
me; He has given to me a great blessing, my 
kind parents who have educated and petted 
me. I am very happy to see them for my 
holidays, and to receive from time to time 
letters from them that comfort and cheer 
me. God has created me and keeps me liv- 
ing and healthy; it is a great treasure, a 
great mercy! He has also given me the light 
of intelligence, so that I have been able to 
learn to speak and read, and He has sent 
me here, to my dear convent of Larnay, to 
be taught and to know and love Him. My 
teachers are so kind and devoted to me; God 
has given them the mercy to consecrate 
themselves to the afflicted. Daily I have the 
mercy to receive the holy communion; I am 
very happy because I have the sweet Jesus 
in my heart. We talk together heart to heart, 
and He ' grants me many mercies I ask of 
Him. Jesus is so kind to me, and I love 
Him deeply, as a Brother and a Friend. My 
companions, deaf-blind like me, are very 
amiable and cheerful; we talk and amuse 
ourselves together daily. I like very much 
to receive letters, and I have very kind 
friends who write to me to cheer me. I re- 
ceive every year some little gifts and some 
money for the New Year; it is a mercy, too. 


“I have yet another most precious mercy. 
What is it? It is my cross. God has sent 
it to me to save me and to bring me more 
surely to Heaven. I love my cross, I bless it, 
and I bear it daily in union with that of 
Jesus. That comforts me and helps me to 
accept my sorrows and afflictions. I have 
never seen the beauties of nature, and I have 
never heard the songs of birds; it is very 
hard for me, but it is the will of God that 
I am deaf and blind, to preserve me from 
sin and to keep my soul pure. Later on, 
God will give me His beautiful paradise. I 
shall see, I shall hear, and I shall receive 
a beautiful crown together with my dear 
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sister Marie* who is protecting me and my 
family.” 

After having read this moving passage, 
we understand fully another reader of the 
Sunbeam, a young nun totally deaf and 
nearly blind, originally from Brazil, who 
wrote me once: 


“The world rarely guesses, before the 
poor inexpressive faces of the deaf-blind, 
deprived at the same time of the physical 
light of sight and the moral light of hearing, 
the splendid inner life sometimes hidden 
behind those inert masks. The deaf-blind 
often make me think of certain stones one 
can find in the desert pampas of South 
America. The traveller lost in these endless, 
desolate fields where scattered cattle are 
wandering, would die of thirst if he could 
not find ‘water stones.’ These stones are 
big wide rocks containing fresh, vivid water 
in the most lovely niche. Nothing distin- 
guishes these stones from others, except that 
they are a little uglier! But to find their 
hidden treasures, one must have the patience 
to open them.” 





* Marie Heurtin, the eldest sister of Marthé, was 
also deaf and blind from birth. She, too, was 
educated at the School for the Deaf of Larnay, near 
Poictiers, where she died a few years ago. 


A GROUP AT LARNAY. MARTHE HEURTIN AT RIGHT 





The ‘Sunbeam’ has now about one hun- 
dred readers of all ranks, of all ages, from 
gitls and boys of thirteen and seventeen to 
kind old grandfathers and grandmothers 
over eighty years old. It shines in several 
countries, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Italy, Holland; it has two readers in Amer- 
ica, Helen Keller and Leslie Oren; eight in 
Montreal, Canada; and it is always ready to 
welcome any deaf-blind reader from any 
part of the world, provided that he or she 
can read French Braille. The subscription is 
free, every gift received being turned over to 
the fund for the poorer readers. 

Of course this work is a very modest one, 
yet so many lives have already been enlight- 
ened by it that I am very happy and thank- 
ful to have undertaken it. I have a very 
sweet and precious reward, and treasure it in 
my heart. Here it is: all, or nearly all, my 
readers, instead of calling their magazine 
“The Sunbeam,” affectionately call it “Our 
dear Sunbeam.” 

Are not the deaf-blind of America 
tempted too to have “their dear Sunbeam?” 
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The Awakening of Latent Hearing 
by Means of Musical Tones 
and Vibrations 


By JENNIE M. HENDERSON 


HROUGH all my teaching of speech 

to deaf children, there has always been 

an underlying principle of procedure, 
which I have set up for one of my cardinal 
rules. I felt that I must find out in some 
manner just how much hearing a pupil had, 
and in what measure I could make use of it 
in training a child’s voice to approach more 
nearly that of the normal. I felt impelled to 
try my utmost to make the child hear some 
tone of the human voice. It is very difficult 
for the otologist to determine the exact de- 
gree of hearing of a little deaf child. Very 
often the child intimates that he hears when 
such is not the case—and many times the 
child makes no response when we as observ- 
ant teachers know that there is a little hear- 
ing. 

From his earliest years, the normal child 
is experimenting with sound. Noises and 
sounds are all about him. He likes to imitate 
the various sounds and noises. Pounding the 
piano, blowing a horn, beating the drum are 
pleasurable to him. He likes to clap his 
hands and to stamp his feet. He differen- 
tiates the sounds in which he is most inter- 
ested and from these develops certain hear- 
ings concepts. He begins to imitate these 
sounds and is aided by his fond parents who 
encourage his early attempts at speech. 

Such a conscious reproduction of sound 
shows vital growth in the development of 
the sense of hearing. This hearing concept 
persists and finally shows its reaction in the 
reproduction of a certain sound on a certain 
pitch, accompanied by a degree of volume, 
time and accent. In order to reproduce these 


tones the whole mechanism of the speech or- 
gans must be set in motion. To complete the 
reaction, the child intuitively judges the re- 
sult. He constantly repeats the tone or sound 
until the desired end is gained or until he is 
satisfied with the action itself. 

If we wish to awaken dormant hearing in 
a deaf child, the process is slower but very 
similar. Different sounds will produce dif- 
ferent reactions. The child goes through the 
same method of building up hearing con- 
cepts. To certain tones he will react, to oth- 
ers he will remain indifferent. He goes 
through a process of selection. It remains 
for the teacher to find out to what tone he 
does respond. When she has determined this 
approach to the hearing mechanism, she will 
start with simple vowel sounds and lead him 
on to differentiate between them. She will 
keep him listening as she proceeds from 
simple tones to those more complex until fi- 
nally he has had built up for him a hearing 
vocabulary of many words and common ex- 
pressions varying in intensity, duration, 
pitch and inflection. 

During the speech lesson, time has al- 
ways been taken with individual pupils for 
the purpose of finding out some way of mak- 
ing them conscious of voice. I never tried 
shouting into the ear. We know that forced 
sounds, aside from their lack of carrying 
power, may do incalculable harm in injur- 
ing the delicate drum membrane. Because 
I knew that the pupils could not react to the 
spoken word, I formulated a theory which 
made use of a singing tone which had great 
carrying power and consequently a good vi- 
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bration. If the nerve of hearing is not de- 
stroyed, the pupils always respond to the 
vowel ee sung on the octave above middle 
d. When a child first gets the tone and is 
conscious that he hears, the expression of 
happiness which appears on his face is re- 
ward enough for all his teacher's repeated 
efforts and makes her eager to go on with 
her research and trials. 

My work in auricular training started 
from this humble beginning, and it is a di- 
rect outgrowth of the need I felt for better 
speech and well modulated voices. 

A true teacher must always have in mind a 
particular aim to guide her in her chosen 
work. It is so easy to deviate from the right 
path. 

The aim of auricular training in an oral 
school is a natural one: namely, to so train 
a child’s latent hearing that he will be able 
to hear the human voice, and as a result of 
this will be able to receive correction and 
criticism from the teacher in an intelligent 
manner and in a perfectly normal way. 

1. He will be able to place his voice 
high or low, increase cr: diminish its volume, 
or in other words modulate and inflect it. 
He will be able to put the accent in its prop- 
er place, subordinating the non-important 
words of our language to those more impor- 
tant. 

2. He may be able to hear the voices of 
his family and friends so that he may know 
them and differentiate between them. 

3. He may be returned to the world as 
hard-of-hearing rather than deaf. 

The Horace Mann School has always be- 
lieved in the educational value of rhythm in 
the work for the deaf. For many years the 
children have been used to the stimulation 
of musical vibration. It is gratifying to nore 
that most schools for the deaf are now mak- 
ing a place for rhythmical work in the cur- 
riculum. 

Results gained from this work have more 
than justified the trial by the fact thar chil- 
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dren who have been trained to respond to 
musical vibrations have surely approached 
more nearly the normal type of childhood 
in many ways. 

1. Their voices are more natural. 

2. Their movements in walking are light- 
er and more graceful instead of being awk- 
ward and shuffling. 

3. They are more alert. 

4. They have a better time socially be- 
cause they have some knowledge of what 
their hearing brothers and sisters are doing 
and because they have been trained to re- 
spond to the rhythm of the dance. 

We have no right to cut off the power and 
influence of musical vibration from any 
child. The rhythmical feeling is there. If we 
do not find it at first, it must be educated 
and brought forth until we see the growth. 

We must not close doors to the partially 
deaf who come to us from the schools for 
hearing children. They need the stimulus of 
music. It is a great misfortune for them to 
lose the sound of the singing voice and the 
music of the piano. The lack of music in 
schools for the deaf has made our teaching 
very difficult. We must be grateful for the 
general advance which has been made in this 
respect. We do nor intend that our children 
be singers in any sense of the word, but 
we do intend that they shall be given a 
chance to be suumulated by music and to come 
to accord in rhythm with other children 
either in the physical training period, in 
games, in dancing, with the school orchestra, 
or chanting or singing at the piano. 

A true community spirit is fostered and 
engendered by concert work in music wheth- 
ef in singing or playing. Absolute uniform- 
ity of time must be kept. That “music hath 
power to charm the savage breast” is a very 
evident fact. 

I am sure that this mamter of inflection 
for the deaf child. I know from my own ex- 
perience that a deaf child can be caught 0 
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sing the scale, and that many can be taught 
to raise the pitch of the voice, one, two, or 
three intervals. Much individual work is 
needed to attain this. The work in rhythm 
helps to awaken latent hearing in many in- 
stances where the auditory nerve is not de- 
stroyed. There are many children in the 
school now who hear a great deal more than 
we ever thought they could or would. The 
work at the piano has kept them alert. It has 
made them sensitive to vibration trans- 
mitted through the bony media of the body. 

The work with the little orchestra, con- 
sisting of drum, cymbals, triangle, tam- 
bourines, bells and clappers, has made many 
of the children keenly susceptible to vibra- 
tion and has aroused the sense of hearing 
which had probably been dormant for years. 
I can never forget days when a child would 
say—"'I hear the bell’’—or the times when 
the different children turned their heads at 
different noises. Sometimes a pupil will ob- 
ject to a classmate’s voice. Again he will say, 
“Henry is using voice. Henry is not using 
voice.” “John’s voice is too high.” “What is 
the matter with Sam’s voice?” 

We must keep the child listening. Play for 
him, sing to him. Encourage him to listen to 
radio and piano at home. 

Be willing to follow the lead of the chil- 
dren when they bring songs from home 
which they wish to learn. Why shouldn't 
they have a chance to enter into the com- 
munity feeling which we are trying to instill 
into their hearing brothers and sisters? The 
older children are anxious to know the “folk 
songs’’ and the old time melodies which are 
heard at home. They like the patriotic songs 
of the Civil War and of the World War. 
They enter joyously into the singing of 
Christmas carols. 

When I first began voice training with the 
children, I chanted the different songs with 
them. Since then, and for a number of years, 
I have sung the songs. I made a practise of 
trying to make the pupil conscious of the 
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singing voice. I did this with each child. In 
every case where there was latent hearing, 
I found that the child would react to a sing- 
ing tone rather than to a spoken one. 

It was suggested that the victrola would 
be a means of stimulation. Some schools for 
the deaf were using that. It is a great aid in 
that it helps to awaken dormant hearing, but 
it is not satisfactory as to testing because it 
is asking too much of a hard-of-hearing pu- 
pil to differentiate between words of a song 
which he has heard on the victrola. There is 
nothing which can take the place, of the 
human voice. Consequently, I rely upon that 
as my most effective stimulus. That is what 
the child will hear after he has been trained 
to listen. It is a great thing for the pupil to 
be able to hear his own voice. He is then able 
to modulate it, inflect, increase and diminish 
its volume or force at will. He can be trained 
to do this intelligently. 

In the beginning the children are taught 
to recognize the long vowel sounds through 
the ear. Standing very near the child I start 
with the long vowel ee which is prolonged 
and sung on the octave above middle d. As 
soon as my pupil is conscious that he hears 
the sound and can tell what it is, I pass on to 
the vowels ar and oo. He is then taught to 
differentiate between those vowel sounds. 
When I first began working with my class, 
I had literally to sing into their ears, but I 
gradually increased the hearing distance, so 
that now I can stand fifteen or twenty feet 
away from them and they can readily tell 
me the vowels sung. The hearing distance is 
much less for the spoken vowel—although 
my children can hear the spoken word if I 
stand four or five feet away when in the be- 
ginning of the work I had to speak with my 
mouth close to the ear. Of course it is a 
harder test for the children to differentiate 
between the diphthongs, due to the fact that 
there are two elements in a diphthong, the 
initial sound and the glide which follows it. 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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Newspapers and Bridge in a 
Print Shop 


By S. M. L. 


SKED to give reasons why news- 
A papers are a boon to mankind a 
small girl in a country school 
offered, ‘“They’re what we wrap our winter 
clothes in.” Quite a correct answer in her 
small farming community where this win- 
ter’s coat is next winter’s and yet another's, 
and where elders say solemnly, as they wrap 
and lay away, “The printers’ ink keeps the 
moths away.’ Perhaps it does, but may not 
the vandal moths be held at bay by some 
flaming editorials or exquisite bit of prose— 
a mewspaper story deserving of a place 
among the classics, given to the world for 
a day and then forgotten? Surely the effort, 
the genius, the sacrifice of one’s best, that 
goes into the perpetual living and dying of 
newspaper writing teaches one of life’s great 
lessons. All honor to the men and women 
who bring to the brief span of an hour's 
notice all that they possess of literary ability, 
of high achievement! 

I have become, through the years, an 
ardent admirer of our great dailies, but I 
never thought to make use of a newspaper 
in teaching elementary printing until a class 
of young deaf boys (and one must remem- 
ber how much younger deaf children of a 
given age are than hearing children) came 
to me to be initiated into the mysteries of 
the “case.” 

All teachers of the deaf know how tre- 
sourceful they must be, how many ex- 
pedients must be used to make lessons, in 
school or shop, interesting to the children. 
I had been dealing with much older pupils, 
but the Lewis System of Printing, adapted 
for the deaf, seemed just the answer to any 
problem with a younger group of children 
and we started off happily, every boy. with 


“his own portfolio, learning to set type, take 


and correct his own proofs and keep them 
“on file.” All went well as long as Novelty 
held up her fickle head, then gradually I 
noticed a few little lads lagging at the case. 
Two or three with a decided “It’s dogged 
as does it’’ attitude held up valiantly, but I 
realized that I had not “sold” the idea of 
being printers to the entire class. Some- 
thing was needed to vary the monotony of 
composition and proofs, especially as the 
text of the “copy,” even if very simply 
worded, did not always seem clear to them. 
What to do! The answer came when I 
found the Sunday edition of The New York 
Times on my desk one blue Monday morn- 
ing. A bright thought flashed my way and 
I caught and held it until trade period that 
afternoon. 

The class assembled. I let them go to 
their cases. It was interesting to watch that 
portion of the class afflicted with ennui 
drape themselves against the cases and reach 
languid hands for composing sticks. Then I 
flashed the light off and on to call attention 
and bade them “Come to the table.” They 
came wondering, and their eyes widened 
when I distributed the Times among them, 
a section to each. The lucky youngster with 
the rotogravure sheets beamed, while the 
poor wee lad who fell heir to “Help 
Wanted” looked his disgust, but we had 
work to do. 

A few brief sentences on the slate gave 
them some idea of the labor represented by 
these sheets of printed paper which cost but 
a few cents, and could be sold for that 
because millions read them. They were then 
given paper, pencil and line gauges and 

(Continued on Page 203) 
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Music Appreciation 


By Lettie W. McKINNEY 


be followed, customs which must not be 
broken and certain principles that must 
be used in teaching. The usual supplies are 
given to the teacher and she proceeds with 
her program. There was a time when a re- 


[: all schools there are rules which must 


quest for a piano in a school for the deaf was. 


frowned upon by boards of education. The 
requisition was placed on the shelf. In an- 
other year a second request would be de- 
nied in practically the same way. After vari- 
ous attempts it was decided that there were 
no funds for this purpose. Yes, there was 
such a time! 


Today throughout the country different 
forms of rhythm have gradually been intro- 
duced in schools for the deaf, and the idea 
that a deaf child can/ not appreciate music 
and enjoy dancing is a thing of the past. In 
fact, rhythm has proved itself an integral 
part of the education of the deaf. 

Beginning drills in vibrations show that 
the piano has a “voice,” high, low, and me- 
dium. As the teacher plays, the child learns 
to recognize these different vibrations. With 
this understanding another stép can be in- 
troduced; that of various tempos, 2/4, 3/4, 
and 4/4. Then there are other drills in 


which the child skips, marches, runs, or 
walks to indicate the kind of music played. 
In developing the idea of accent it is a good 
plan to start with 2/4 time, then 3/4, and 
4/4 using syllables with each exercise, ac- 
centing the first count. 

There are various ways of teaching 
rhythm, Besides the voice development drills, 
there is dancing, a joyous, wholesome, and 
natural means of expressing rhythmetic in- 
stinct. It should be cherished because it is an 
art in which special abilities are not essen- 
tial. It develops better co-ordination of the 
muscles, it stimulates respiration and opens 
a way for natural self-expression. The little 
deaf child’s interpretation of the waltz o1 
the march is not elaborate, but is an effort 
worth commending. 

Drills in syllables, woras, and sentences, 
recognition of the different kuxds of time, 
dancing and the nursery rhymes do aot im- 
prove the impaired hearing, but they do cre- 
ate interest and help the child to feel that he 
can do the same things as other children. 

Orchestration is another type of rhythm, 
comparatively new, that deaf children thor- 
oughly enjoy. The spring of 1929, Mrs. 
Edith A. Hill visited the Gough School. Mrs. 
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Hili is a teacher in one of the schools in the 
City of San Francisco. She brought with her 
the materials she uses with her primary 
groups in child orchestration work. The in- 
struments were bells, triangles, tambourines, 
Chinese wood blocks, a bird whistle, a drum, 
a cymbal and a xylophone. The children had 
to be acquainted with the instruments. They 
were seated in two rows, in a semicircle. 
Mrs. Hill teaches the orchestra work by 
means of large printed charts. These charts 
were pinned up on the blackboard in front 
of the class. The children found the pic- 
tures of their instruments on the chart, then 
they were shown that sometimes they played 
and sometimes they kept quiet. In order to 
teach the time of the music, the victrola was 
started and each child clapped when the pic- 
ture on the chart corresponded to the instru- 
ment he had been given. These charts are 
simple and attractive. The children are im- 
mediately interested because an actual score 


THE GOUGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
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is read, and all of them can participate at 
once. 

The first number chosen by us was “Le 
Secret.” The record was placed on the vic- 
trola and while it was being played one of 
the teachers pointed to the chart; in this way 
the children learned to watch the chart for 
their parts. At the end of six weeks of prac- 
tice they were able to play two numbers, “Le 
Secret” and ‘El Capitan’’ march by Sousa. 
To add interest to the orchestration work the 
Parent-Teacher Association bought blue and 
silver costumes for the whole orchestra. We 
were most appreciative of this gift and 
the children fairly beamed with interest. 

Since the introduction of this special type 
of orchestration work in the Gough School, 
other schools for the deaf have adopted the 
use of these charts, originated by Miss May- 
berry of Burlingame, Calif., and Mrs. Edith 
A. Hill of San Francisco, to whom we own 
much. 
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A Health Newspaper as a Room 
Project 


By ELIZABETH V. ScorT 


HILE conducting daily morning 
W rai inspection the teacher gen- 

erally asked her fourth-year deaf 
pupils if they had any health news. The 
children offered so many interesting items 
that the teacher asked them how they would 
like to have a little health newspaper for 
the room. They were delighted with the 
suggestion and began at once to plan the 
paper as a weekly. 

The first number was a simple one-sheet 
paper printed with the school hand print 
set. No duplicates were made. Then the 
children decided to make a more attractive 
paper of it, and to have it duplicated so 
that each pupil could have a copy of his 
own. After considerable experience with 
writing and arrangement of the material, 


and with the help of the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund workers who 
kindly did all the printing, a colorful little 
paper of four pages was issued once a month 
for several months. The children named 
their paper The Health Herald. 

The work on the paper took part of the 
language and drawing periods throughout 
the month, which was time well spent. The 
children made drawings and block prints for 
the illustrations. Some of the items were 
class compositions and some were individual 
contributions. 

A reporter was sent to other class rooms 
in the school for news items. These added 
greatly to the variety and interest of the 
paper. Sometimes a page was devoted to a 

(Continued on Page 206) 
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Our schoolroom is a garden fair 
And we are the flowers that blossom there. 
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“It is Time” 


By ANNE IRENUS HINES 


HE first effort, in the third year of 
school, should be to develop spon- 
taneity toward every contribution 
made by the children, by supplying subject 
matter that will stimulate thought, and by 
creating situations that will call for natural 
expressions. 

Favorable opportunities to get into sym- 
pathetic touch with the children occur (1) 
before the formal opening of school, (2) 
five minutes before each lesson period, (3) 
during the English period, (4) five minutes 
before the lunch period, (5) during the 
hand work period, (6) and five minutes be- 
fore going home, when the children offer 
many spontaneous reactions. 

Of course the children may give incorrect 
language forms at first, but by building up 
charts, on which are written the correct 
forms, the desired results are soon attained. 
One of the language forms on the “It is 
time ’ chart has been developed as 
follows: 

Robert (pointing to the clock): ‘Miss 
H , clock, milk.” 

Teacher (giving the correct form care- 
fully, while the children are watching her 
lips): “It is time for milk.” 

The teacher writes the correct form on 
the black board. Each child in turn reads 
it aloud. 

The next morning the language form is 
drilled on during the speech period. 

On one side of the blackboard is written 
the following: 

“We shall go downstairs to the lunch 
room at half past ten. 

“We shall drink some milk.” 

A cardboard clock is put on a chair under 
the sentences. The children read it silently 
as the teacher moves the pointer under each 
line. 


Teacher: ‘Children, when the hands of 
the clock on the wall are in the same place 
as the hands on this clock (pointing to the 
cardboard clock), say to me, ‘It is time for 
milk.’ ” 














THE CHILDREN WATCH EAGERLY FOR 
“TIME FOR MILK” 


The first day we tried this plan, the chil- 
dren cleared their desks a few minutes be- 
fore half past ten. They watched the hand 
of the wall clock move until it reached half 
past; then many hands were raised. Each 
child was eager to tell me that it was time 
for milk. 

After the second day they had no trouble 
in giving the correct form. 

The following language forms were de- 
veloped in the same way. 

It is time for rhythm. 

It is time to go to the gym. 

It is time to go to the store. 

It is time to go to the park. 

It is time for lunch. 

It is time to go home. 

By December the correct language forms 
were given spontaneously. 
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Don't worry if your job is small, 
And your rewards are few; 

Remember that the mighty oak 
Was once a nut like you. 


Living Up To the National Anthem.— 
“The rapidly increasing divorce rate,’ says 
the Epworth Herald, “indicates that Amer- 
ica is indeed becoming the land of the free.” 
And, remarks the prosaic reader, the contin- 
ued marriage rate suggests that it is still the 
- home of the brave. 


The Warning Heeded.—A member of a 
parent-teacher association charged her small 
son never to go into the homes of his little 
friends if a card were displayed, as he might 
be exposed to a contagious disease. 

Sending him to a neighbor’s home on an 
errand, she was surprised when he returned 
running, almost out of breath, saying, 
“Mother, I didn’t go in that house. The 
folks there have ‘HEMSTITCHING!’ ” 

—Le Couteulx Leader. 


The towers of Ilium were accounted high, 

But Woolworth taught the world to scrape 
the sky. 

And though New York may rear yet taller 
tops, 

His oe the face that launched a thousand 
shops. 


—Punch (London) 


The Philosopher.—"'I notice,” remarked 
the judge to the prisoner, sternly, “that in 
addition to misappropriating some five hun- 
dred dollars, you also took a considerable 
quantity of valuables—rings, watches, and 
other trinkets.” 

“Yes, sir, your honor,” admitted the pris- 


~ VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 














oner. “You see, sir, I remembered that 


money alone does not bring happiness.” 


A Matter of Spelling.—It may have 
been the same judge that had the experience 
described in Tid-Bits. He did not quite catch 
the prisoner's name and asked, “What did 
you say your name is, my good man?” 

“John ’Awkins, sir,” was the reply. 

“And,” said the Judge, “do you spell it 
with or without an ‘H.’” 

“With an ‘H,’ sir,”’ said the man, looking 
surprised. ‘‘J-O-H-N!” 


Father’s Information.—The little boy 
had just been presented with twin sisters, 
and a neighbor was inquiring about them. 

“So God has sent you two little sisters, 
Billy?’ she asked. 

“Yes ma'am,” he replied, readily, ‘and 
He knows where the money's coming from 
to keep them. I heard Daddy say so.” 


Harder: I have a fine job now; I’m work- 
ing in a shirt factory. 

Herring: But why aren't you working to- 
day—holiday ? 

Harder: Oh, we're making night shirts 


now. 


Different Now.—‘The small girl had 
taken to scrubbing her neck vigorously every 
morning,” says the Springfield Union. 
“Mother was puzzled, because heretofore it 
had always been a struggle to get the small 
girl co put any water on her neck. “Why are 
you so clean all of a sudden?’ asked the 
mother. 

‘Well, boys sit all around me in school 
now,’ said the small girl, scrubbing harder 
than ever.” 

(Continued on Page 205) 
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The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction in Speech-Reading 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating” 


The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction has literally transformed the teaching of lip- 
reading for both teacher and pupil in my school. I consider it the greatest contribution that 
has ever been made to the cause of the deafened. 

Alice N. Trask, 
Principal, Trask School of Lip-Reading 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I would not take a million dollars for my normal course in the Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction. I cannot praise it too highly. 
Gertrude Cullum, 
Principal; Cullum School of Speech-Reading, 
510 Greene Street, Augusta, Ga. 


The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction in Speech-Reading is truly marvelous. Our 
pupils are delighted with the new lessons and are most responsive. We never before got such 
excellent results, and are more enthusiastic every day 

Evaline Rae, 
Assistant Teacher, Trask School of Lip-Reading 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH-READING is 
not a new invention, but is the development to completeness and perfection of material 
based on laws and principles discovered during ten years of experience in teaching many 
hundreds of students of diverse types and abilities. This equipment makes the study of 
Speech-Reading under this system a most fascinating process, insuring maximum results. 
The Method provides an abundance of distinctive and attractive material by which students 
are instructed progressively, whatever their degree of skill. 

A splendid opportunity to secure regular or normal instruction in the new developments 
and at the same time enjoy a delightful summer in the most interesting city in the world 
is made possible by the London school, which is now in session. 


THE KINZIE METHOD OF SPEECH-READING 
12, Park Crescent, Portland Place LONDON, W. I. 











Coming to California This Summer? 
Be Sure to Visit Camp Friendship 


A Mountain Resort where all are welcome, but especially the hard of hearing. Here 
you will find old-fashioned friendliness that comes from the heart. 

This is a “Camp” with a home atmosphere, including the modern conveniences, elec- 
tricity and a few rooms with private baths. 


Rates—$20 per week, and up, including room and board : 
Special reduction by the month or season 


Write for Circular—Ninth Season 


OLIVE E. HARRIS, Hostess 
Friendship Cottage, Oak Glen, California P. O. Yucaipa, R. R. 2, Box 103 
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MAY DAY—NATIONAL CHILD 
HEALTH DAY 


(Continued from Page 158) 
too often is adverse to the slower communi- 
cation that may be the sole drawback to first 
class deaf employees as set over against male 
or female flappers. 

These are some of the things that we who 
are interested in the problem of deafness 
know at first-hand, as we watch youthful 
feet traversing rougher ways than are neces- 
sary because the people who might and 
would make the going easier do not under- 
stand. What can we do on Child Health 
Day—this May Day—to make ears a focus 
of attention? A few possible lines of action 
are these: 


I. Send to the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, for its list of 
May Day suggestions, stating our 
objective; and ask especially for 
its list of State Chairmen for May 
Day 1930. 

. Inform ourselves: send to the 
Volta Bureau for literature in re- 
gard to the deaf and the deafened 
child: be prepared to furnish pub- 
licity matter. 

. Take up with the State Chairman 
the problem of defective hearing 
and ask that it be given a place 
in the May Day activities—and 
those of succeeding days. Pre- 
sent a specific goal, such as, per- 
haps, the purchase by the State 
Health Authorities of an audiom- 
eter for public school testing, to 
be rented to the County School 
Boards at a price sufficiently high 
to justify sending with it a com- 
petent operator but low enough to 
make it available to every school 

im our state. Say why. 

VI. Cooperate with local welfare, 
(Continued on. Page 206) 








The Nitchie 
School of Lip Reading 


Founded in 1903 by Edward B. Nitchie 


Chartered by the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York 


SUMMER SESSION, 


JULY 7—AUGUST 29 
COURSES OFFERED 

a. Lip reading instruction for adults. Courses 
of thirty lessons. Courses begun in the 
summer may be extended into the fall ses- 
sion at the special summer rate if desired. 

. Lip-reading instruction for children. Coach- 
ing in school subjects for children retarded 
by impaired hearing. 

. Normal course for training teachers of the 
adult deafened. Special emphasis on the 
technique of handling practice classes. 
Those interested should make inquiry re- 
garding the requirements for entering the 
course. 


You are cordially invited to stop in to see us when 
you come to New York for the Conference 
of the Federation in June 
Canadian Pacific Building 
342 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 








Muller-Walle 
School of Lip-Reading 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal 
MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 


Cw 


REGULAR COURSE 


30 Lessons including class practice 
Private Instruction 


ADVANCED COURSES 
Special attention given to group work practice 


NORMAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


For teachers of deafened adults. 
For teachers of hard of hearing 
children in the public schools. 


601 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Easter Greetings 
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The Cullum School of Speech-Reading 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Well Organized Thoroughly Equipped 
Endorsed by Leading Otologists of Georgia 


The only school in the south authorized to teach the Kinzie 
Method of Graded Instruction in Speech-Reading. 
A scientific and thoroughly up-to-date method. The Kinzie 


grade a complete course of thirty-six private lessons. The aver- 
age adult pupil begins with grade IV. Pupils are graded and in- 
structed according to ability. Material is interesting and stimu- 
lating. Gradual advancement and development of skill keeps 
the pupil on alert and enthusiastic over his progress. 
A wonderful joy and happiness comes with the ability to 
“Make the Grade.” 


MRS. SAINT JULIEN CULLUM, Principal 


Graduate: Lake Erie School of Speech-Reading, Cleveland, Ohio 
Kinzie Institute of Speech-Reading, London, England 


MRS. BERTRAM DALES, Assisting 





Method of Graded Instruction consists of nine grades. Each | 








Trask School of Lip-Reading 


for 


The Deafened Adult 


1420 WALNUT STREET oe PHILADELPHIA 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction available for the 
first time in Philadelphia 


Latest scientific method. It lifts one out of the lethargy of deafness. : 
It trains the powers of observation. It meets all needs of every type and grade ~ 


It stimulates the brain. of pupil. 
It improves the memory. It brings results. 


It develops concentration. Every deafened person should have this — 


It educates. course. 
Enroll now for the winter term 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK MISS EVALINE RAE 


Principal Assistant 
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THE AWAKENING OF LATENT 
HEARING 


(Continued from Page 187) 

From the singing of the simple vowels a 
_ plan was developed by which the child 
would become acquainted with the songs 
which he would be apt to hear at home. At 
first I tried the victrola and played records 
of familiar airs. The pupils were more or 
less indifferent to that approach. They liked 
the stimulation of the music, but they were 
unwilling to attempt differentiating words. 

At first, because I firmly believed that a 
singing voice would carry better than the 
spoken word, I myself sang to them. With- 
out exception, the class preferred the human 
element to the victrola. Then I conceived the 
idea that I wanted them to take a more ac- 
tive part in the lesson. Accordingly, I asked 
them all to try to sing with me. They 
were able to keep the time and rhythm be- 
cause we had done a great deal of such work 
in connection with our speech lessons. This 
volume of tone seems to stimulate the audi- 
tory mechanism to an increased degree. The 
children were actively imitating the sounds 
which they heard. 

When they had learned two songs, I be- 
gan to help the children to distinguish be- 
tween them. We have added to our list so 
that the children have a repertory of about 
thirty songs with which they are familiar and 
which they differentiate one from another. I 
can stand fifteen feet away from the pupils 
and they will readily tell me which song is 
being sung. 

In the early stages of my work, it was 
necessary for me to sing the whole song 
through but now a few measures suffice for 
# 2 quick recognition and response on the part 
® Of the child. Please remember that the chil- 
dren are not being taught to sing, but that 

_ they are singing together for the sake of 


| _ auditory stimulation which they are actively 
4 &Biving to themselves and to each other. All 
7 of this work is given for the reaction it will 
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Lake Erie School 
of 
Speech-Reading 
2638 Euclid Avenue 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MRS JAMES R. GARFIELD 
Principal 


Graduate Kinzie School of 
Speech-Reading 





THE CASE SCHOOLS 
OF LIP-READING 
of 
Southern California 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Director 
Private instruction in lip-reading in both the 
Nitchie and the Muller-Walle Systems by private 
individual lessons and in small practice classes. 
Normal Training Teachers’ Course to qualified 


applicants for private work and in public school 
teaching. The Nitchie diploma will be awarded. 


Los Angeles California — 


at t 
625 Story Bldg. 322 First Trust Bldg 





THE KANSAS CITY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


MRS. VERNA OWEN RANDAL, Principal 
Authorized to give the Nitchie Diploma to qualified 
applicants 
PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 
Representatives in Kansas City of the RADIOEAR 


600 Dwight Building, 1004 Baltimore Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 
MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 
WASF’"NGTON, D. C. 
Tel >, North 4007 
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Training Course 


for 


TEACHERS OF HARD OF HEAR. 
ING CHILDREN IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS : 


July and August 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Also Regular, Advanced and Normal 
Courses in Kinzie Method 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 
175 Dartmouth Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ANNA L. STAPLES ENA G. MACNUT 
CLARA M. ZIEGLER 


KE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 
PETER PAN CALLS YOU 


TO SWIM—Under careful supervision. 
TO RIDE—Through the Pine woods. — 
TO HIKE—In unknown paths. 
TO MOTOR—Over winding roads. ; 
TO SAIL—From Camp over Lake and 
Sea. : 
A Home Camp for a limited’ number of Deaf- | 
ened Children 4-12. Oral Method only. Fee 
$250. Pony riding and Tutoring are included 
in fee. Booklet. 
ROSEMARY R. CLEARY, Director — 
362 79th St., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 5 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Te  Wemauer & WOOK, ss \n.d 5 030 cekes $4609 Hs 08 $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes. .$1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes.$1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations .$1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 
Author 





TIMELY TOPICS 


The Standby of the Leading Teachers 
Original Games and Devices Unusual Topics 


Price $14.00 for the Scholastic Year of 8 Mos. 
Subscribe Now 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT 
611 Gorsuch Avenue BALTIMORE, MD. 








Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual 

Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual 

Series II. Myths 

Series I, II and III 


CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass. 


3806 Bevelry Blvd. 





THE 


PHIPPS UNIT 


Re-educate the Hearing 


' 


It quickens sound perception. Through bone | 
conduction radio sound frequencies are brought | 
within hearing range, eliminating nerve strain 
perceptibly. Many deafened now for the first — 
time hear and enjoy radio. Complete unit 
supplied at small cost. 


Write for folder 


Cw 


D. C. PHIPPS 


Offices 


51 Gloucester St. [f- 
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have upon their hearing, thus making for 
better speech. 

‘The children have been trained to listen 
so carefully that they can also recognize the 
songs when played on the piano. 

Songs are chosen which stimulate different 
sound areas—low, medium, and high. As my 
own voice has a wide range it is not at all 
difficult. I also select them from a standpoint 
of rhythm. Some songs have a slow tempo— 
others have a very quick one. Such songs as 
“A Life On The Ocean Wave” and “Jingle 
Bells’ make for flexilibity of speech. The 
children have made great progress in tonal- 
ity and in the ability to sing in time. The ef- 
fect was very pleasing when they sang 
“Tenting To-night” and Chopin's “Funeral 
March” on Memorial Day. In the ‘Funeral 
March” one part of the class gave a hum- 
ming accompaniment while others sang the 
melody. This is a difficult thing for children 
with perfect hearing to accomplish. 


The class is trained along natural lines. 
As soon as the child responds to singing 
tones and differentiates between them, and 
after he has recognized the various vowel 
sounds, he is led on to distinguish be- 
tween words. He is trained to listen to the 
sound of his own name and to respond to it. 


From this point, he learns to listen to sim- 
ple commands as “Walk, run, hop, jump.” 
Then actions are introduced: “Open the 
door.” ‘‘Get me a book.” The context helps 
him to right action. Of course he is by this 
time having regular drill in listening to con- 
sonant and vowel combinations. I use the 

_ simple vowels at first. Then a scale like the 
following i is used: bee, bie, bay, ba, bar, baw, 
If boe, boo. To this scale I prefix the vowels 
0 ar ee and oo. 


The child responds to simple questions. 
Then I begin: to teli a story into his ear. Of 
course I stand very near him at first, then 
Wf gtadually increase the distance. If a child 
Hj does not get a word the first time, I let him 
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THE CAROLINA STUDIO OF 
SPEECH READING 


FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


603 East Trade Street, Hartwell Apts., No. 4 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Regular, Advanced and Practice Courses 


Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and 
Children 


MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN 
MISS VIRGINIA NEVILLE 





MISS 
MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


OCTOBER-JUNE 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


JULY-SEPTEMBER 


67 Thomas Street 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


443 Andrus Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MISS IDA P. LINDQUIST, B.A., Principal 
MRS. W. F. PASCOE, Assistant 


PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL CLASSES 
DAILY PRACTICE CLASS 


LARGE WEEKLY PRACTICE CLASS 
Nitchie Method 











Unbiased Advice for the Deaf 


We carry a complete assortment of all the worthy 
hearing devices on the market—American and 
European; electrical and non-electrical; many with- 
out head bands or cords. Special trial offer of the 
equipment our experts consider the best for you. 
For 50 years we have been giving expert, unbiased 
advice to the deafened. 


Booklet V free on request 


“Headquarters for lloming Devices” 
520 Fifth Avenue New York 


This advertisement has been approved by_the 
Committee on Advertising of the American Fed- 











eration of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
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The American Federation 
of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc. 


~ 


Promotes and assists the establishment 
of local organizations for the 


deafened ; 
“ 


Is your group a Constituent Body? 


Write to the Secretary for particulars 


1601 Thirty-fifth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE SPEECH - READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A friendly centre for the hard 
of hearing. Social gatherings, classes 
for practice of speech-reading, 
lending library. Audiometer tests, 
demonstrations of hearing aids and 
expert advice on all problems con- 
nected with deafness offered free by 
Social Service department by appointment. Bedrooms 
at moderate prices for the deafened guest. Office 
hours, 9-5 daily except Sundays and holidays. Visi- 
tors Welcome. 











CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


2638 Euclid Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“ 


Official headquarters for the work for the hard 
of hearing in Northeastern Ohio 
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look at me. Then I repeat the sentence, ag 
we try again. 

We work for inflection and try to get the 
child accustomed to the rising and falling of 
voice in speech. After he has mastered thesi 
two inflections, it is easy for him to com 
bine them into a wave. We try to be very 
dramatic in this exercise. 4 

It may interest you to know just what ig 
done in a class lesson. When the children 
come for the auricular lesson they stand ne, 
ul piano. They are interested and alert and 
ready to listen. Every one is happy and 
giving the best of atterttion. Every child 
turns away fror'? théteacher while she plays 
certain chords on the piano. The class tells 
what part of the piano has been played— 
low, medium or high. This is done to get 
the pupil accustomed to a sense of pitch. The 
teacher follows this with the singing of 
vowels on different degrees of the scale” 
Then I start to build up the tone quality, 
using our regular vocal exercises. I work for | 
the placement of the voice. For the resonant 
quality which I desire, I use different hum- 
ming exercises, besides the following one: | 
hung ee-o0-ar-aw. ‘This is taken on every 
tone of the scale. For placing the tone for- | 
ward, I use a vowel scale in combination | 
with focussing consonants, as 5, f, z, th. We | 
increase and diminish the volume of tone. — 











' Exercises for accent and rhythm are also | 


given. After the voice building to which all | 
the children are listening and in which the | 
take an active part as individuals, I drill 


upon our familiar songs thus making | re 


peated concepts. | 

No lesson is complete without testing for | 
either words, phrases or sentences. | 

A younger group of children is trained 
along similar lines. Instead of Community _ 
Songs, they are becoming familiar with” 
Mother Goose Melodies, action songs and 
those which are used in the physical training 
period. 

We use the Montessori bells. The children 
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jell whether the bells are the same in pitch. 
i {hey are trained to match the tones and to 
Hote the relation one bell bears to another 
i whether high or low. Some of the pupils can 
J build up the scale with the bells, but this is 


jifficult and requires a keen sense of pitch. 
What is the result of all this work ? Does 


1 it carry over into the homes or manifest it- 


nat is 
Idren’ 
‘Near 
t and 
nd is 
child 
plays 
tells 
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self in other school work ? We are constant- 
ly receiving reports from parents expressing 
appreciation of what the school is doing in 
this respect. The children themseives  e 
happy over their new sensation and very 
often tell me of seme new sound they have 
head. “f heard my iwoair.2’s voice.” “T 
heard my sister play the violin.” ‘‘I can hear 
Fannie’s voice.”” One boy heard another boy 
make some exclamation as he passed on the 


| stairs. 


Several girls can sing the different songs 


almost on the same pitch with me, without 
_ the piano accompaniment. 


A number of children, who a few years 


ago could not distinguish between the dif- 
_ ferent vowel sounds, can now tell what I am 
_ singing when I stand a number of feet away 


from them. They can understand sentences 
when I stand about a foot away from them. 
They speak with expression, when before 
their voices were dull and monotonous. 

A class of children which is being trained 
to listen seems almost like a class of normal 
children. Their response is ready. They en- 
joy every moment of the class lesson. They 
have lost the “deaf voice” in all their les- 
sons. 

We have had all the children scientifically 
tested by our otologist. We have a card 
catalogue to which we can refer and which 


, contains the records. He has made tests at 
different periods so that we can know if in 


his judgment the hearing has improved. The 


_ audiometer tests show increased perception 


of sound. 
We test for distance, volume, pitch, in- 
flection, and for the vowel sung and spoken. 
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Let Us Help You Unfold Your Plans 
for 
“The happiest summer I’ve had for 
years” 

That is what they say at 
BURLINGTON-ON-LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN, VERMONT 

July Write to 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
of SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth Street BOSTON, MASS. 


August 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


The 
McKERRAL SCHOOL of LIP-READING 


Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 





Aldina A. L. Galarneau, B. S. 
LIP-READING 
Individual and Group Instruction 
Normal Graduate of Muller-Waile School of Boston 
Classes Held Weekly at Greenfield, Mass. 
18 Forest Park Avenue Springfield, Mass. 





GOOD HUMOR PROGRAMS FOR THE 
PRACTICE CLASS 
Plenty of Fun One Program Each Week 
$3.00 for a Term of Ten Weeks 
FLORIDA STUDIO OF LIP READING 


Mrs. Mary E. Steffey 
Room 222, Lafayette Arcade Tampa, Florida 


Winter Class in St. Petersburg 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA : 
Kessler School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
PRACTICE DEPARTMENT 


EMMA B. KESSLER, A.B. 
203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
104 Rowland St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DELANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 


Private Instruction Smali Group Classes 











St come pe sien 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
KINZIE METHOD 
Normal Graduate New England School of 


Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
1745 K Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


(Formerly conducted by Mrs. Lucelia Miller Moore) 
ELIZABETH I. RANKIN 
Normal Graduate of. Nitchie ert of Lip-Reading 
Private Practice Department 
Conversation Classes 
209 Republic Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 





SERVICE to HARD of HE G 


Classes—Private Instruction—Mechani Aids 
Normal Course—Voice Training 
THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Louise Howell 952 Rose Building 





CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


Teacher of Lip-Reading 


Authorized to give Normal Training Course im the 
Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods 


617 Shreve Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deafened 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip- 
Reading to the Adult Deafened 





BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





MATA WESTERMAN 


- 





We also make note of the child’s progey 
in hearing conversational phrases and ' 
tences. 

Unless interest. is shown on the 
the child the lesson is dead and fails of ihe on 
purpose. It has always been a surprise ailland ¥ 
delight to me to see how the children wollppe 
in a speech lesson, even when it become they 1 
matter of “over and over again.” In the ig;They 
son at the piano there is no urging of t errors 
children on the teacher's part to 
either interest or attention, for both are found paper 
even at the start. The children know thajand t 
they are in the class for a well defined pup| tures, 
pose. It is for the teacher to lead on witht00t gi 
her aim clearly in mind and they will 
low with results surprising to 
and to her. 









co! 







trained teacher of the voice. A teacher d 
elocution is not enough unless she has | 
vocal training. The teacher must be able @ 
send out good pure tones which she 
sustain and which will carry. Ic is hard yj POP 
find teachers who are willing to devote theif 
musical ability to the training of the deaf. | 


In all this work optimism and enthusiasa| °"* 
must be our watchwords. bee 
We must not allow the “low powers dj 
hearing to go unutilized.” We must uy @ ie 


increase the sound perception by all means ol © 7” 
auricular training and education. This wort - 


with the voice and the development of thé ba 
thythmic sense is of great value. It will i 
open up a world of beauty to the child of 


which he would otherwise be ignorant. 3 
us not deprive him of anything that mi - 











School of Lip-Reading restore him a little nearer to the normal typ a 

700 Pittsburgh Building of childhood. Let us try to open the “close pag 

ST. PAUL, MINN. doors.” te 

MOBILE SCHOOL of LIP-READING ip 
a 


FOR ADULT DEAFENED 
Nitchie Method 
MISS HELEN B. FOWLKES 
Greduate Teacher 
162 S. Georgia Ave. MOBILE, ALA. 





Lip Reading and Speech Correction | 
Adults Childre 
ELLA M. BRAUNLICH 


154 East 79th Soreet 
NEW YORK 


FEES 
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2 SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF 


d (Continued from Page 188) 


bsked to measure the width and length of LIP-READING 
‘att ihe columns in ems. They then pointed out MISS HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
of it one type face familiar to them, Roman, Daily News Bidg. 


i aiilind were given the names of others that 
Ww ilappeared in the sheet we were using. Next 
mesiithey marked caps, small caps, and lower case. 
e;They were told to look for typographical 
sierrors, and, of course, found none. I deter- 
iimined to explain the several sections of the 
vipaper in some detail—not all in one day! 
gland because the boy with the “brown pic- 
| pur tures,” as they called the rotogravure, could 
wintnot give his undivided attention while a pic- 
wre of “Lindy” lay at his elbow, we dis- 
| cussed that portion of the paper for the rest 
jof the period. The time sped away and they 
| left with the comforting assurance that print- 
er ging was not going to be “dry” (that word 
fail is “anathema’’ on the fingers or lips of the 
le wi deaf) and with a promise of newspaper 
lessons in between periods of printing 
d my Proper. 
hert Now I wonder if bridge is played in many 
al. school print shops as it sometimes is in 
,| outs? I do not know what bridge teaches 
}the ordinary player, unless to be quite in- 
tolerant of other forms of. recreation, but 
out Printers’ Bridge’ was devised to stow 











: y away shop language and trade terms in s: .-ll 
‘ori] POYS heads. I asked an older pupil to heip 
the} ME make a “deck” of cards. Thin Manila 


catd-board (Bendwell Tag) was cut to a 
i size that could be conveniently held in a 
} hand.” On each card questions were 

‘J printed, or commands such as “Show us a 
composing stick.” “Show us a composing 
“tule and a column rule.” Four players en- 
~ Bgaged in the game at a time, and after the 
tatds were dealt each boy discarded those 
with questions he could not answer. Then 

ff 4 lead was made, the player answering his 
mi question or responding to the command so 
that all could understand and see. A correct 
answer scored a point. If the answer was 
incorrect the other players volunteered and 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 





MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Graduate of Lake Erie School 
Central Church of Christ 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 
MARIE L. SLACK 


428 Caesar Misch Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





MRS. THEODORE POINDEXTER 
1425 Taylor Street SAN FRANCISCO 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


Authorized to give the Teachers’ Normal Train- 
ing Course in the Nitchie and Muller- 
Walle Methods 





Denver School of Lip-Reading 
MRS. MATILDA W. SMITH, B.A. 


910 East Twelfth Avenue 
DENVER, COLO. 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 


Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


33 West 50th Street 
NEW YORK 





Salt Lake Studio of Lip-Reading 
MRS. ESTHER H. REES 
' Class and Private Instruction 


435 East So. Temple 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








Telephone, Circle 2262 


MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. oice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Hours: 1 to 5 Monday to Friday, Inclusive 
Meetings: Tuesday and Friday Evenings 





THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


480 Lexington Avenue 


Social Center for the Deafened of All Ages in all 
New York. Employment Bureau, Children’s Clinic, 
Exhibition of Hearing Aids, Recreation and other 
activities. 

Our Open Door Invites You 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
1713 H Street, N. W. 

Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 


The Volta R 


the difficulty was cleared away. Sometime 
the teacher helped, using the blackboard, 
takes time to play this game; but it is 
success. 

This story would be incomplete did I fj 





Ape 


to admit that the older boy who helped m Ama 
invent the game did so under protest, highly A cr: 
disapproving of the whole frivolous pro} They 


ceeding. He is one of those elderly-looking 
lads who appear spectacled, even though! 
they never wear spectacles, who look out 
disapprovingly on an adult world which 
they fail to comprehend. Only those who 
live close to deaf children thoroughly appre 
ciate and enjoy their naive, critical attitude 
which interferes not the least bit with real 
love and reverence for their teachers. When 
I presented my bridge scheme, this boy, 
working on “‘a real man’s job,” eyed me 
severely for an instant, reluctantly put aside 
his job stick and before accepting the offend- 
ing bits of tag board from my hand used 
his to spell an emphatic word—'‘Foolish!” 





TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING WELCOMES ALL 
THE DEAFENED 


Departments 
Industrial 
Employment 


Toledo, Ohio 


Lip-Reading 
Social 


2313 Ashland Avenue 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 


MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
1105 HIGHLAND BUILDING 
An Educational and Social Center for the 
Deafened 
Visitors Cordially Welcomed 
CORA A. CRAWFORD, Secretary 


The Deafened Always Welcome 
THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
' HARD OF HEARING 

204 U. B. ANNEX 


A Social Center 
Free Lip-Reading and Employment Donuts 
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The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE, EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 


Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 





63 S. HIGH STREET (Opposite the Capitol) 
Visitors Welcome All the Year Round 


MRS. IDA H. WILSON 
Executive Secretary and Graduate Teacher of 
Speech-Reading 








THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 wo 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 
1641 Hennepin Avenue 





THE SPEECH-READERS’ 
OF BALTIMORE 


(For the advancement and welfare of the hard 
of hearing) 1 


BALTIMORE, MD. } 
, 


3 E. Centre Street 
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“ad VOLTS 
it is (Continued from Page 193) 
ul Excelsior! 
da The shades of night were falling fast, 
“a mq A man “stepped on it” and rushed past. 
highhi A crash! He died without a sound. 
| pro} They opened up his head and found 
oking Excelsior ! 
10u, Bh onesies 
< ow} Turn About Is Fair Play.—A professor 
which twice married has a young daughter whose 
| tastes are mathematical, while his son, with 
Who} no gift for numbers, has strong ideas of THE ACOUSTICON CREED 
eS First . . . 10-Day Free Trial 
ppre- justice. A oe pt semen of the new ee Anniver- 
« ” : : sary Acousticon will be given at any of our Con- 
tude, Papa, asked the little girl one day, oeenee Rea. If a me is omy tm an instru. 
; ‘ j i ment wi e sent, prepaid, to your home for a ten-day 
real] speculating on the possible combinations of wae cia 
Then| fractional sisterhood and brotherhood, “if Second. ..; Cémveniaia Dea Didadan 
mother were to die and you were to marry A thrift plan has been worked out for those who 
boy, ; ; prefer to make any important investment out of 
n and have some more children, what income rather than savings. 
me! kin would they be to my half-sisters ?”’ Third . . . Trade-in Allowance _ 
side : Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial trade- 
Before the professor had time to reply, in allowance on their presént instruments, the amount 
end being credited to the purchase price of the new 
{| small son volunteered an answer. Acousticon. 
ee : ” : . : : Fourth . . . Unqualified Guarantee 
used I think,” said he, with an air of finality, rete Silver Pamtonrteny, Acoma is found by 
hea : , - Pee , careful test to be in perfect working order. It is 
h! that if anybody's going to die, ItS papa s numbered and registered, and guaranteed unreserv- 
ee =UIN this time. edly against defect of material or workmanship. 
‘ Fifth . . . Friendly and Unceasing Service 
OF —Country Gentleman. Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in leading 
cities over the entire world, are ready to aid you 
with advice which is the result of. more than twenty- 
five years’ experience in helping the deafened to hear 
Applied Psychology.—The economical- again. 
Ipminded pe esa ained to find his DICTOGRARE SSC Ss a 
wi 8 ee eee 220 W. 42d St., Dept. 905-C, New York, N. Y. 
| wife depressed. He inquired anxiously as to | Approved by, the Comminee ss Advertising of 
American Federation o nizations for 
__} what was wrong. ad Sandee 
“You don’t love me any more; I know 
TE} it; I feel it,” she sobbed. SUNG IN SILENCE 
“But, pet,” he insisted, “I assure you Howard L. reetr’s best poems, including his long 
O° » poems and his drama, ‘‘The Dream.”’ 
that I d I adore you. phe illustrations, beautifully bound, 112 pages. By 
ay ” ae mail, postage paid > $2.00. 
No, no, no! she sobbed. “No man Address, The Seelycroft Press 3820 Beverly Bivd., 
could love a woman with such old clothes as Los Angeles, California. 
—— | have.” Make order payable to HOWARD L. TERRY. 
Formation and Development of 
1) It Hurts——Apropos of economically- Elementary English Sounds 





minded folks, they are telling a story of a 


4 tecent Community Chest drive during which 
# 2 young lady approached a sombre looking 
4} man and asked for a subscription adding, 


with a smile, “You know, you should give 
until ic hurts.” 

He looked at the application card which 
she had given him and then handed it back, 
but without a contribution. 

“Lady,” he said, gravely, ‘I don’t need to 
give—the very idea hurts!” 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 








THE BABBLING METHOD 
By JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 
60c plus 3c Postage 


For sale by the VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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A Health Newspaper 

(Continued from Page 191) 
health story, which was made a basis for a 
language lesson as well as a health lesson. 
The children learned to make up good 
menus for breakfast, lunch and dinner, some 
of which they put into practice in the selec- 
tion of their own lunches in the school 
cafeteria. This experience served as an 
arithmetic lesson, also. Some of their menus 
were printed from time to time. 

The first page of ome issue was given 
over to some health rules. Space was left 
at the bottom of the page for the weather 
man’s report. The children took turns at 
being the Weather Man and the News Re- 
porter. One weather report read: ‘“Cool— 
good weather for rosy cheeks. Weather 
Man, Raymond Vogt.” The second page of 
that number had a copy of 


Marjorie’s Breakfast 
Orange 

Toast and Butter 
Milk 

News items read: “Mildred drinks five 
glasses of milk and six glasses of water 
every day.” ‘Jake is fond of orange juice.” 
‘“Melwood likes a hot cereal for breakfast. 
He is big and strong.” “William is fond 
of spinach and lettuce.’ ‘Marie and Flor- 
ence have bright eyes arid can think clearly 
because they sleep eleven hours every night.” 
The third page was a “Sports Page” headed 
by a block print of a boy on roller skates. 
Sports items read: “Raymond ‘skates on his 
roller skates every afternoon.” ‘Mildred 
pushed a baby in its carriage up and down 
the street yesterday afternoon. The baby 


Oatmeal 


laughed. It liked the fresh air.” On the 
fourth page there were several riddles, such 
as, ““Who always keep their bedroom win- 
dows open at night? All of us.” “Who 
has gained in weight every month? Mil- 
dred.”” “Who always comes to school with 
clean hands and finger nails? Marjorie.” 
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“Who went to the country to buy rhubarb? 
Myrtle.” 



















There was always an abundance of ma-§ TT 
terial contributed and the children gained] 1 o 
power in composition in editing the little} Subs 
paper. The project proved both profitable} * 
and interesting as part of the health instruc wis 
tion of the year. B ais 

May Day va 
(Continued from Page 195) 7 tanz 
Parent-Teacher and other bodies } gh 
in their programs, further obsery- } tior 
ance of Child Health Day—and } sult 
present the claim of ears for at} § 

Bart 


tention. 
V. Try to enlist speakers familiar with 
some phase of the problem—_ 
doctors, public health workers, | 
educators of the deaf, represen- ” 
tatives of the Federation of © 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing, 
etc.—to present it winsomely to 
Service Clubs, Women’s Clubs, © 
Scout groups, teachers, parents, 
and so on. 
VI. Try to secure a good radio address — 
on the subject. 
Keep in mind the vital need for 
an informed public, and lose no 
opportunity for wise publicity the 
’ year round. We should not be 
cranks, but we should keep the — 
ball rolling. 


VII. 





MRS. MONTEGUT’S SUMMER HOME 
FOR LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 
Oral Method Used Exclusively 





Capable Normal Graduate in charge 
Ages 6 to 12. Open June, July, August. Hour’s 
drive from New Orleans. Near Lake Pontchartrain. 
Limited Number. 
MRS. J. O. MONTEGUT 








NEW TIME LIMIT 


FOR ADVERTISERS AND PROSPEC- 
TIVE ADVERTISERS 
Advertising copy for the Volta Review and the 
Auditory Outlook should reach the Volta Bureau 
by the 3rd of the month preceding that of issue, 
if proof is desired; otherwise, the 8th of the pre- 

ceding month will be in time. 




















local 
} Georgia School, Miss Kate Alcorn; Mon- 
7 tna School, Mr. W. E. Taylor; Idaho 
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Association Publicity 


gy is still impracticable to present the full 
organization of the Publicity Committee. 


Substantial progress is being made of such 


eet oe 


4 mature as to enthuse those who are “in 
| on the secret. 


A few developments may be reported in 
this issue. The following appointments as 
representatives should be noted: 


ies | School, Miss Margaret Seyster. Such addi- 


at- 
vith 
ers, 
en- | 
of } 
ng, 


3s 


ts, 





-} tions spell keener competition, larger re- 
7 sults. 


Our hats are off and up in the air over 


} a report from Committeeman Williams of 


the Florida School. He reports 100% 


| membership for the faculty of the Florida 


School. The Association of and for the 
teachers seeks to enlist all teachers. Their 
support should be 100% in all institutions. 
This does not minimize in any way the effort 
exerted so successfully by Mr. Williams. 
May his tribe increase! 

The other item is one over which we 
should like to exclaim at length. Miss 


Plouer, when she became a member of the 
General Publicity Committee, appointed as 
her successor in the Illinois School, Miss 
Lucile Riggs. Miss Riggs has made a con- 
structive contribution in enrolling the par- 
ents of the children attending the Illinois 
School. Already she has reported eight new 
memberships. 

Enrolling parents is perhaps the most 
promising new field of endeavor open to the 
Association representative. It is an unde- 
veloped field. Any success at all spells, not 
an increased membership in the Association 
alone, but a new interest, an increasing 
understanding on the part of the parents 
of the children with whom and for whom 
our membership is striving. Miss Riggs 
throws down a challenging achievement to 
all teachers to develop this cooperation 
through enrolling parents as members. 

THE Review, fully alert to the possibili- 
ties in this field, is inaugurating in the May 
issue a special department for parents. 
Teachers in Day Schools have an especially 
fine opportunity and should derive a large 
return from this type of enrollment. 
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A Valuable Book 


which may be obtained from the 


VOLTA 


BUREAU 


1601 Thirty-fifth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


EARS AND THE MAN 


By Annetta W. Peck, Esterte E. Samuetson, ANN LEHMAN 


A book for any person who in any way comes in contact with those who are deafened. 
“The avowed purpose of this little book is to increase and at the same time strengthen a helpful 


interchange of work between the otologists, the educators, and the various forms of 


service for 


the deafened The authors of this book have to a large degree blazed the trail which is destined to 
become a highway of happiness for an afflicted section of humanity. While the work is addressed 


imarily 
deafened 


to the otologist ic will become of great value and interest and information to social workers, 
or otherwise, to general physicians, to boards of education and educators, and to all deafened 


people who are making the effort to rise above the obvious limitations of their handicap.” 
Titles of a few of the eleven interesting chapters in the book 


Deafness Realized: What Next?—Ears and the Mind—Ears and the Job—Ears and Play—Ears and 
-Education—Social Work for the Deafened—Lives Rebuilded. 


The price is only $2.00 plus 10c postage 

















The Volta Revies 





NON-ELECTRIC 


TRADE-MARK 


*“SUPER-EAR” 


NO BATTERY 
NO CORDS 

NO HEADBAND 
NECESSARY 


Most Natural 
Tone Quality 


Thousands Now Used Successfully 

by Judges, Teachers, Merchants, etc. 
WRITE TODAY 

For literature, prices and liberal trial offer. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE COMPANY, Inc. 
10 East 43rd St., D2, N. Y. C. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Address 


THOUSANDS 
WHO ARE 


DEA 


have discarded all other makes of heari 


devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportuni 


offered you today that they had! We will 
you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your 
home for 


15 DAYS without DEPOSIT or EXPENS 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anythi 
you have or can obtain and convince yoursé 


as thousands of others have done, that 
PORT-O-PHONE will give you the results y 
are seeking. 

If, for any reason, you do not wish to 
the PORT-O-PHONE after trying it, 
it! You will at least know WHERE to get 
when you are ready for it. 


The Port-O-Phone Corporation 
1919-V, Broadway, New York City | 


N. W. Corner 64th Street 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising 
American ow of Organizations for 
d of Hearing 








DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price, $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


Cro 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 


47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing 





WANT ADS 


After April lst an oral teacher of eleven years 
perience will be available for eM work or t 
of private pupil. Address H. L. L., c/o <7 
Bureau, 1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. 








WANTED—Pupil for the summer by experi 
oral teacher. Address K. C. A., c/o “~ 
Bureau, 1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, 





ORAL TEACHER of experience desires positi 
for the year 1930-31. Institution or private 
preferred. D. F. M., c/o the Volta Bureau, 1 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. 





EXPERIENCED oral teacher would like to st 
stitute either in school or with private reas Ht ; 
the middle of May through term. a = 
c/o the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St., 
ington, D. C. 





POSITION as house mother or teacher of dome: 
science desired 
ch'ldren. Address C. H., c/o the Volta Bureau, 1 
35th St., N. W., Washington, Ds€. 


by a woman experienced with dé 





ORAL TEACHER with five years experience i 


a Day School would like to make change for 1% 


31. Address A. B. C., c/o the Volta Bureau, f | 


35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





PUPIL WATED—Teacher especially proficient 
teaching speech, speech-reading, and language 
tutor private pupil. 
if desired. Address L. M. D., c/o the Volta Bu 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ig ag | available after July fit 
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